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^■^•^Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.    Are  you  prepared  ? 
Why  not  order  your  supplies  now,  and 
take  advantage  of 

'^^^  Large  Discounts 

which  we  offer  this  month  on  Bee-sup- 
plies?   Only  remember  the 

Low  Freight  Rates 

from  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your 
door  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
el>ewhere.  We  afford  you  every  advan- 
tage in  both  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies. 
We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee-sup- 
plies, Model  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Prairie  ."State  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our  Large  Illustrated  Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.    .    Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co, 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


APICULTEURS 

des  pays  de  langue  Francaise. 
Nous  vous  informons  que 

L' Apiculture  Nouvcllc 

Revue  mensuele  illustree, 
est  tiree  de: 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

augmentee  et  completee  par  des  collaborateurs 
EuropeenP,reconnus  comme  Apiculteurs  eminents. 

L'Abonnement  d'un  an  est  envoye  franco  pour 
tous  pays  de  I'Union  Postale,  centre  I'envoi  par 
mandat  poste  de  7.50. 

Un  numero  specimen,  ainsi  que  notre  catalogue 
francais  de  tous  les  articles  de  la 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

est  envoye  gratuitement  sur  simple  demande, 
adressee  a 

Emile  Bondonneau, 

Agent  General  pour  I'Europe  et  les  Colonies 

de  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis  142  Paris  (lOe) 
France. 


L'Edition  Francaise  de  I'A  B  C  de  1' Apiculture 
est  egalement  parue. 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE     -     AND     -  RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  queens  from  the  best  stock  that 
money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive  price  lists  of 
queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 
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Loose  hanging  frames  when  well  made 
and  in  level  hives  "will  hang  true  and 
plumb  every  day  in  the  week,"  p.  94.  But, 
frit-nd  Woodward,  in  this  locality,  as  the 
frames  grow  old  you  may  space  the  top- bars 
perfectly,  and  if  you  tip  up  a  hive  and  look 
under  you  will  find  the  bottom-bars  at  any 
thing  but  regular  distances.  [That  is  our 
experience.— H.  H.  R.] 

B.  Chase  says  that  witch-hazel  bloom  be- 
gins early  in  October  and  lasts  about  four 
weeks,  being  the  last  flora  to  bloom  in  New- 
England.  His  bees  get  much  pollen  from  it, 
and  he  thinks  it  might  have  given  my  late 
})ollen.  Possibly,  although  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  ever  saw  any  witch-hazel  here.  It  has 
the  unique  habit  of  blooming  late  in  autumn 
when  the  leaves  are  falling. 

To  ACCOUNT  for  failure  of  clover-bloom  to 
yield  nectar,  J.  E.  Crane  suggests,  besides 
the  weather,  soil.  But,  friend  Crane,  it 
was  I  he  same  soil  that  gave  me  bumper 
crops  in  other  years  that  gave  me  a  failure 
in  1906,  and  the  weather  seemed,  to  be  all 
right.  Was  there  some  hidden  weather  in- 
fluence, or  have  you  some  other  guess?  [It 
certainly  looks  as  though  the  soil  were  not 
to  blame  in  your  case.— H.  H.  R.] 

Powdered  sugar  is  preferred  to  confec- 
tioners', p.  99,  as  the  latter  "is  apt  to  con- 
tain starch."  Will  the  pure-food  law  elimi- 
nate the  starch?  [As  1  understand  the  law, 
it  would  not,  for  the  reason  that  starch  is 
not  a  deleterious  substance.    But  all  such 


sugar  containing  starch  will  have  to  be  so 
marked  or  labeled.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  bees,  the  starch  would  be  very  injurious, 
according  to  Mr.  Morrison,  and  so  the  pow- 
dered sugar  had  better  be  used. — H.  H.  R.] 
^  J.  E.  Crane,  page  87,  counts  about  2  cts.  a 
pound  for  freight,  commission,  etc.  About 
the  same  rate  here  in  shipping  66  miles.  Is 
Mr.  Townsend's  additional  2  cents  for  a  lon- 
ger haul?  [According  to  our  experience  the 
actual  amount  deducted  for  commission, 
freight,  cartage,  etc.,  on  shipments  of  honey 
sent  to  commission  men  can  not  be  figured 
closely  as  applying  to  all  markets;  and  for  a 
moderate  distance,  say  less  than  five  hundred 
miles,  the  freight  will  be  less  of  a  fa<-tor  than 
the  other  charges.  We  recently  had  occasion 
to  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  commission 
charged  by  well-known  merchants  in  large 
cities  and  we  find  representative  commission 
houses  charging  5,  7^,  10,  and  even  15  per 
cent;  and  a  complaint  has  come  to  us  that  the 
house  which  states  that  their  commission 
was  15  per  cent  actually  charged  20  per  cent 
from  one  of  our  well-known  bee-keepers  to 
which  he  of  course  made  vigorous  protest. 
We  have  advice  from  several  parties  that  in 
the  absence  of  some  agreement  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  any  legal  recourse.  This  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  a  definite  understanding 
of  what  shall  be  the  fixed  charges  before 
shipping  to  any  market. — A.  L.  B.] 

Probably  50  hives  face  south  for  every 
one  that  faces  north,  the  idea  being  that  the 
sun  entices  bees  out  to  work.  I  suppose  it 
is  not  so  important  to  entice  them  out  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  as  it  is  mornings  and  even- 
ings. Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  from 
the  third  week  of  March  to  the  third  week  of 
September  the  sun  shines  into  a  north  en- 
trance in  the  morning  before  it  shines  into  a 
south  one,  and  that  in  the  evening  it  shines 
into  a  north  entrance  after  a  south  entrance 
is  left  in  shadow  ?  It  may  be  well,  also*  to 
note  that,  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  sum- 
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mer,  the  sun  shines  into  a  north  entrance 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  it  touches  a  south 
entrance  in  the  morning,  with  a  like  advan- 
tage to  a  north  entrance  in  the  evening.  Is 
it  better  in  summer  to  have  a  hive  face  north 
or  south?  [These  ideas  throw  new  light  on 
the  subject.  But  photography  brings  out 
the  point  that  the  sun,  in  the  very  early 
morning  or  in  the  late  evening,  is  not  nearly 
as  bright  as  it  is  more  in  the  prime  of  day. 
So,  all  things  considered,  when  one  hive  is 
taken  with  another  the  year  round,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  direction  in  which  the 
hive  faces  has  very  much  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  honey  produced. — H.  H.  R.] 

"What  ails  this  granulated  sugar?  It  is 
so  yellow  I  am  afraid  there  is  something 
wrong  with  it,"  said  my  wife.  "It's  the 
pure-food  law  that  ails  it,"  I  replied.  "You 
ought  to  he,  glad  to  see  it  yellow,  for  that  is 
because  the  manufacturer  no  longer  dares  to 
poison  it  by  putting  in  blue  coloring  to 
whiten  it."  I  remember  one  year,  when 
feeding  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  there  was 
a  blue  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
that  would  go  a  long  way  toward  bluing  a 
whole  washing.  [It  would  not  be  bad  if  they 
used  only  bluing  to  make  sugar  white;  but 
we  are  informed  they  use  sulphuric  or  hy- 
dro-chloric acid  to  bleach  it,  and  this  is  not 
always  eliminated  by  the  subsequent  process. 
This  is  why  white  sugar  injures  teeth.  Straw- 
colored  sugar  with  large  crystals  possesses  a 
rich  sweet  taste.  The  larger  the  crystals, 
the  better  it  is.  Molasses  sugar,  which  is  soft 
and  moist,  ought  to  be'  carefully  avoided. 
It  is  made  from  the  "dregs"  of  a  sugar- 
factory.  The  pure-food  law  will  stop  it  soon, 
however.  The  blue  sediment  referred  to  in- 
dicated that  the  sugar  came  from  beets.  Raw 
beet  sugar  has  a  bluish  cast.  Under  the 
pure-food  law  sugar  ought  to  be  cheaper  and 
at  the  same  time  better. — W.  K.  M.] 

E.  Westphal  writes  me  from  Germany 
that  the  fireless  stove  ( "Kochkiste  "  they  call 
it)  is  coming  into  universal  use  there.  Dif- 
ferent makes  can  be  found  in  the  stores,  and 
home-made  ones  are  common.  He  sends 
me  a  pamphlet  written  by  Elise  Hannemann, 
Vorsteherin  vom  Haushaltungs- Seminar  des 
Lette-Vereins,  which  gives  full  instructions 
for  constructing  and  using  this  up-to-date 
invention  which  is  a  saver  of  fuel,  time,  and 
trouble,  and  adds  to  the  palatability  and 
wholesomeness  of  food.  It  is  a  great  boon 
to  rich  and  poor  alike.  [Glad  to  see  that 
you  keep  up  your  interest  in  this  great  in- 
vention, or,  as  it  perhaps  had  better  be 
called,  discovery.  I  don't  see  why  more 
people  don't  try  it.  The  fireless  stove  is  es- 
pecially valuable  in  those  homes  where  a 
saving  of  fuel  means  real  economy.  But, 
aside  from  the  economy,  this  method  of 
cooking  has  many  other  advantages.  The 
rich  flavor  of  the  food  is  preserved.  I  have 
been  roasting  or  baking  potatoes  in  my  old 
trunk  that  1  have  fitted  up.  May  be  others 
have  done  the  same  thing;  but  the  plan  is 
original  with  me,  any  way.  I  take  an  old 
pan,  of  pretty  good  size,  and  put  in  coarse 


ravel  until  it  is  over  half  full.  This  is 
eated  on  the  stove  until  every  small  piece 
of  stone  is  pretty  hot,  and  then  a  hole  is 
scooped  in  the  gravel,  the  potatoes  put  in 
and  well  covered  up.  The  pan  is  now  put 
in  the  trunk  and  well  covered  on  all  sides 
with  the  cushions.  Several  hours  later,  when 
we  are  ready  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  the  pan 
is  taken  out  and  the  potatoes  are  found  to  be 
steaming  hot  and  perfectly  cooked.  Try 
this  if  you  have  not  done  so  already;  and  if 
you  do  not  pronounce  them  the  best  potatoes 
you  ever  ate  I'll  miss  my  guess. — H.  H.  R.] 

After  reading  that  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  wax-rendering,  p.  102,  I'd  like  to 
have  H.  H.  Root  stand  up  in  a  straight  row 
and  answer  a  few  questions. 

1.  How  would  it  do,  instead  of  emptying 
out  each  f-inch  Cheese  of  slumgum,  to  pour 
directly  upon  the  cheese  a  fresh  lot  to  be 
worked? 

2.  Would  there  be  advantage  in  doing  the 
work  during  a  hot  day  or  in  a  hot  room? 

3.  How  small  an  amount  of  wax  annually 
do  you  think  would  make  it  worth  while  to 
own  both  the  unheated  and  the  German? 

4.  For  an  annual  amount  of  25  lbs.  of  wax 
would  you  advise  the  unheated,  or  the  Ger- 
man? 

5.  For  300  lbs.  annually,  which  kind  would 
be  preferable? 

6.  Suppose  you  have  combs  from  which  to 
extract  300  lbs.  of  wax  melted  three  times  in 
an  unheated  press:  what  would  be  the  rela- 
tive time  to  extract  the  same  amount  of  wax 
from  the  same  material,  in  a  German  press? 

Before  you  begin  your  answers,  allow  me 
to  thank  you  for  emphasizing  the  point  that 
plenty  of  water  with  the  comb  must  be  used. 
With  only  a  little  dab  of  water  and  comb  it 
would  be  so  promptly  chilled  that  no  wax 
would  be  obtained;  but  by  using  water- 
enough  to  fill  the  press,  even  a  few  ounces 
might  work.  In  other  words,  the  beginner 
with  only  a  small  quantity  of  wax  to  extract 
is  likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  the  water  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
wax;  instead  of  that  he  must  have  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  wax,  no  matter  how 
little  wax  he  has.  [All  right;  here  I  am  in 
as  straight  a  row  as  I  can  get.  It's  "  kind  o'  " 
hard  to  answer  you,  for  you  sometimes  get 
me  all  tangled  up.  But  I'll  tell  the  truth 
and  do  the  best  I  can. 

1.  I  don't  think  it  would  do  at  all.  There 
would  be  just  that  much  more  refuse  each 
time,  and  the  thicker  the  layer  of  refuse 
the  greater  the  percentage  of  loss.  The  wax 
from  the  upper  cheese  would  run  dow-n  into 
the  lower  one,  and  there  would  have  to  be 
more  time  spent  in  getting  it  out. 

2.  Yes,  I  say  on  page  101  that  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  do  the  work  in  warm 
weather  or  else  in  a  warm  room. 

3.  I  wouldn't  use  the  two  presses  together 
for  any  amount  of  wax,  no  matter  how  large. 
My  only  object  in  using  the  German  press 
was  to  prove  the  small  amount  of  waste  left 
after  the  second  treatment  in  the  Hatch 
press. 

4.  The  unheated  Hatch  press,  by  all  means, 
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5.  That  depends.  For  simply  rendering 
the  wax  I  should  prefer  the  Hatch  press  ev- 
ery time.  But  if  any  one  objects  to  working 
so  constantly,  he  might  want  the  German 
press,  for  that  can  be  set  going  on  the  stove 
and  left  to  steam  away  by  itself  if  necessary. 
Furthermore,  with  the  German  press  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  another 
boiler  for  melting  up  the  comb.  This  is 
sometimes  an  advantage,  especially  when 
there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  time  and 
but  a  small  amount  of  wax  to  render. 

The  German  press  also  has  the  advantage 
in  that  it  can  be  used  for  an  uncapping-can 
if  necessary.  Then,  when  it  is  full,  the  honey 
can  be  pressed  out,  steam  generated,  and 
the  cappings  melted  into  wax  without  fur- 
ther handling.  Yet,  as  I  said  before,  for 
rendering  bright  yellow  wax  in  large  quan- 
tities the  unheated  Hatch  press  is  the  best  for 
the  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  little  work. 

6.  The  time  taken  for  rendering  wax  in 
the  two  presses  is  very  nearly  the  same  when 
an  extra  boiler  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  German  press  as  well  as  with  the  Hatch 
press.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  prob- 
ably in  favor  of  the  latter.  But  you  should 
remember  that  the  Hatch  press  which  I  used 
was  only  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  larg- 
er one  could  be  made  at  but  slightly  greater 
expense  that  would  have  twice  the  capacity. 
Here's  the  point,  however:  With  the  German 
press,  the  wax  will  be  of  a  dirty  green  color, 
while  with  the  Hatch  press  it  will  be  bright 
yellow  and  all  ready  for  market. — H.  H.  K.] 


Since  the  editor  could  not  return  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Bee-keepers'  Convention 
in  time,  the  answers  to  Stray  Straivs  in  this 
issue  are  by  the  associate  editor. 


The  honey  business  is  not  the  only  one 
which  suffers  from  the  yellow  press.  The 
prune  industry  has  been  seriously  checked 
by  stories  derogatory  to  that  product.  So 
has  the  cheese  industry.  The  olive-oil  in- 
dustry, likewise,  has  been  seriously  misrep- 
resented by  many  on  account  of  cotton-seed 
oil  being  stated  to  be  just  as  good,  which  it 
isn't;  and,  by  the  statement,  it  is  usually 
mixed  with  the  latter.  Yerily  we  need  a 
law  protecting  food  products  from  willful 
and  well-paid-for  misrepresentation. 


hunt's  live-bee  demonstration  in  big 
rarids,  mich. 
Mr.  Elmore  Hunt,  of  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 
Bell  Branch,  Mich.,  has  been  handling  live 


bees  in  a  wire-cloth  cage  before  the  Michi- 
gan State  Bee-keepers'  convention  held  at 
Big  Rapids  recently.  The  stunt  that  he  per- 
formed attracted  considerable  attention  from 
the  general  newspaper  press,  for  the  papers 
contained  quite  a  lot  about  it,  the  Detroit 
News  showing  a  half-tone  of  Mr.  Hunt  in 
the  cage. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
this  form  of  advertising,  and  respectfully 
suggest  again  that  local  bee-keepers  who 
have  nice  honey  to  sell,  and  who  would  de- 
sire to  dispose  of  it  in  their  own  vicinity  at 
good  prices,  would  do  well  to  make  one  of 
these  live-bee  exhibitions  in  the  windows  of 
one  of  the  retail  stores  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  or  cities  in  their  vicinity. 

When  you  are  ready,  call  in  the  newspa- 
per men  and  give  them  a  sample  or  two  of 
both  comb  and  extracted  ;  and  be  free  to 
answer  all  their  inquiries. 


HIVES  FOR  ANTS. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  ant-hives 
are  often  constructed  by  persons  interested 
in  the  study  of  ants.  We  are  reminded  of 
this  by  a  perusal  of  Mrs.  Adele  M.  Fielde's 
little  monograph  on  the  construction  of  port- 
able ant-nests,  issued  from  Woods  Holl,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
which  gives  instruction  in  the  method  of 
making  an  ant-hive.  These  things  are  noth- 
ing new,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  ihe 
Huber  family  were  responsible  for  much  of 
our  knowledge  of  ants.  The  Lubbock  ant- 
hive  sits  on  an  island  in  a  basin  of  water. 
The  Forel  nest  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
plaster  of  Paris  (which  the  ants  can  not  ne- 
gotiate), and  the  Janet  nest  is  of  porous  stone 
to  allow  the  ants  hiding-ways  and  a  home 
out  of  the  light.  Mrs.  Fielde's  ant-hives  ^re 
constructed  of  panes  of  glass  on  the  plan  of 
a  single-comb  observation  hive,  and  in  this 
respect  must  form  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment for  study  purposes,  and,  besides,  are 
very  portable. 


THE  "EDITORIAL  WE  "  AND  OUR  EDITORIAL 
FORCE. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  notice  a  little 
change  in  the  use  of  pronouns  in  these  col- 
umns. The  editor  will  hereafter  adopt  the 
editorial  we.  While  this  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  obscure  individuality.  Gleanings 
has  come  to  be  so  big  that  one  man  will  not, 
as  heretofore,  do  all  of  the  editorial  talking. 
While  it  is  probably  true  that  E.  R.  Root 
will  do  the  larger  part  of  the  editorial  and 
footnote  work,  as  heretofore,  some  of  the 
matter  that  he  has  formerly  gathered  himself 
will  now  be  collected  by  others.  He  now 
has  as  assistants  in  this  office  H.  H.  Root 
and  Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison.  The  latter  has  de- 
voted an  entire  lifetime  to  bees  and  bee  lit- 
erature; and  in  addition  to  all  this  he  has 
traveled  all  over  beedom,  taking  in  parts  of 
Europe  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican tropics.  He  has  spent  not  a  little  time 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  in  study- 
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ing  the  peculiar  local  conditions  as  they  af- 
fect bee-keeping.  He  reads  several  of  the 
foreign  publications,  and  in  every  way  is 
well  qualified  to  render  aid  in  our  editorial 
work. 

H.  H.  Root  selects  two-thirds  of  the  copy, 
preparing  it  for  publication;  then  this  copy 
is  all  turned  over  to  our  old  assistant  W.  P. 
Root,  who  inserts  the  punctuation  and  other- 
wise verbatimizes  the  copy  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  printers. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  we 
should  adopt  the  editorial  we.  The  editor 
has  a  corps  of  assistants  in  the  bee-yards  do- 
ing experimental  work.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  perform  personally  the 
detail  of  all  this  work.  When  the  experi- 
ments are  in  full  progress  he  is  called  oufc  to 
the  yards,  notes  the  results,  and  prepares 
the  matter  for  publication."  While  the  pro- 
noun we  will  very  largely,  and  almost  en- 
tirely, for  the  present  at  least,  reflect  E.  R. 
Root's  opinion,  that  opinion  will  be  iniiuenc- 
ed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  opinions  and  the 
findings  of  his  assistants. 

In  the  matter  of  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  the  honey  market  he  will  have  the  help  of 
our  honey-men,  Mr.  A.  L.  Boyd  en  and  Mr. 
Jesse  Warren.  There  will  be  no  change  in 
the  editorial  management;  in  fact,  the  edi- 
torial buzzings  will  emanate  from  the  same 
source  as  heretofore.  But  the  editor  feels 
that  the  time  has  come  when  it  would  be 
mere  egotism  to  take  the  singular  form  of  the 
personal  pronoun  any  longer;  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  usurpation  of  the  "other  fel- 
low's thunder."  In  most  cases  his  assistants 
will  write  under  their  own  signatures.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  matter  with  " — Ed.]  "  attached 
to  it  will  be  the  dictation  of  E.  R.  Root,  al- 
though part  of  the  material  may  have  been 
supplied  by  others. 


FORESTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPING. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism  of 
the  President's  action  in  setting  aside  so 
much  land  for  public  forest  reserves,  and  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  curb  his  power  in  this 
respect..  It  is  to  be  hoped  these  efforts  will 
fail.  At  the  present  rate  of  cutting  the  for- 
ests, it  will  be  about  twenty  years  when 
there  will  be  no  lumber  to  cut,  and  we  shall 
be  face  to  face  with  a  lumber  famine,  seri- 
ously curtailing  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
manufacture  goods  in  which  lumber  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  raw  material. 
The  idea  now  is  to  cut  the  trees  no  faster 
than  they  grow,  and  therefore  preserve  the 
forests  for  all  time  as  a  commercial  necessity 
and  as  a  national  asset.  In  Europe  the 
state  forests  are  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
country,  and  it  should  be  so  here. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  bee-keeping?  A 
reat  deal  of  harm  would  be  done  to  bee- 
eeping  in  more  than  one  way  by  the  de- 
struction of  these  forests.  Some  of  the  areas 
already  set  apart  as  forests  by  the  United 
States  government  are  excellent  locations 
for  bees,  and  two  new  reserves  are  propos- 
ed— one  known  as  the  Southern  Appalachian 


and  the  other  the  White  Mountain  forest  re- 
serve. Both  might  be  termed  bee-keeping 
reserves,  as  the  timber  on  both  is  largely  of 
a  nectar-producing  kind ;  and  by  careful 
handling  it  will  get  better.  A  bill  to  create 
these  two  reserves  has  passed  the  Senate, 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote,  and  the 
House  will  probably  agree.  As  this  is  to  be 
a  short  session,  write  your  Congressman,  re- 
questing him  to  urge  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  forestry-reserve  bill.  This 
will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
vast  tracts  that  are  now  being  laid  waste  by 
the  ruthless  hand  of  commercialism  that 
looks  not  to  the  future,  but  to  immediate 
gains;  hence  it  is  that  thousands  of  young 
trees  are  being  cut  now,  which,  ten  years 
from  now,  would  yield  many  fold  more  lum- 
ber than  at  present.  As  well  might  a  farmer 
kill  his  chickens,  his  pigs,  and  his  calves,  when 
only  two  weeks  old.  rather  than  let  them 
grow  to  an  age  when  they  would  be  worth 
something. 

If  the  government  gets  hold  of  these  tracts 
timber  will  be  cut  at  an  age  that  will  yield 
the  best  returns.  The  young  trees  that  are 
now  being  destroyed  because  they  are  in  the 
way  will  be  saved.  We  have  known  all  this 
for  half  a  century,  but  did  nothing.  Now  is 
the  opportune  time  to  do  something.  Do  it 
now,  and  thus  help  to  confer  a  blessing  on 
your  children. 

To  get  lumber  enough  for  our  needs  we 
shall  have  to  import;  and  should  the  tariff  be 
removed  it  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
prevent  further  advances,  for  the  time  being 
at  least.  Protection  on  lumber  means  the 
destruction  of  the  beautiful  and  valuable 
forests  we  have. 

While  you  are  writing  your  Congressman, 
urge  him  to  support  any  bill  that  will  re- 
move the  tariff  on  lumber,  that  protects  no- 
body but  a  few  mill-men.  The  old  "stand 
pat ' '  doctrine  of  letting  the  tariff  alone  has 
done  much  mischief  already.  Admitting 
that  some  articles  should  be  protected,  lum- 
ber is  an  item  that  ought  to  go  free. 

There  is  also  now  a  tstrong  opinion  among 
expert  foresters  that  it  will  pay  to  plant 
trees,  and  there  are  already  artificial  woods 
which  are  paying  a  fair  profit.  In  Ohio  the 
catalpa  and  the  black  locust  (both  honey- 
yieiders)  are  being  seriously  tested  by  vari- 
ous parties  who  hope  to  realize  a  good  re- 
turn. It  is  said,  however,  the  most  promis- 
ing tree  of  all  is  the  Australian  eucalyptus, 
which  grows  very  rapidly  and  yields  lumber 
of  very  high  value.  Practically  all  the  euca- 
lypti are  honey-yielders.  Unfortunately  they 
are  fitted  only  to  the  sub-tiopics.  Califor- 
nia, Arizona,  South  Texas,  the  Gulf  Coast, 
and  Florida,  will  reap  the  benefit. 

There  is  also  another  strong  reason  why 
tree-planting  should  be  begun,  and  that  is  to 
protect  the  farm  lands  from  spring  freshets 
and  summer  drouths.  Forests  act  as  dams, 
holding  the  water  back  in  spring  and  giving 
it  off  in  summer.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able need  of  trees  on  the  highways.  We 
could  materially  improve  the  prospects  of 
the  bee-keeper  of  the  future  by  suggesting 
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that  nectar- bearing  trees  have  the  prefer- 
ence when  planting  has  to  be  done;  and 
where  the  bee-keeper  is  diplomatic  in  stat- 
ing his  case  this  will  probably  be  done.  For- 
est trees  do  not  cost  very  much,  and  it 
might  pay  a  bee-keeper  to  donate  the  young 
trees. 


THE  PRNNSTLVANTA  STATE  CONVENTION. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-keepers'  con- 
vention was  held  in  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Jan.  17 
to  19.  About  175  members  paid  their  dues, 
showing  a  substantial  gain  in  membership 
over  last  year.  A  little  conflict,  begun  at 
the  meeting  a  year  ago,  seemed  well  nigb  ir- 
repressible at  this  convention.  The  first  two 
sessions  were  a  little  "stormy,"  but  the 
clouHs  soon  passed  ov^r.  and  clear  sky  and 
plenty  of  sunshine  prevailed  for  the  rest  of 
the  sessions.  As  the  niatter  at  issue  related 
only  to  the  constitution  and  poli(nes  of  this 
association  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
them  up  here. 

The  papers  and  general  discussion  were  of 
a  high  (»rder.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  and  foul-brood  inspect- 
or Charles  Stewart,  of  New  York  State,  de- 
livered several  addresses  that  received  the 
enthusiastic  artention  of  all  the  members. 
Both  spoke  along  the  lines  of  foul-brood  leg- 
islation—a subject  in  which  the  Pennsylvania 
bee-keepers  are  deeply  interested  at;  this 
time;  for  be  it  known  the  Keystone  State  has 
no  bee-disease  legislation  of  any  sort. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  the  zoologist  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  at  Harrisburg.  sug- 
gested that  a  committee  of  three  be  appoint- 
ed to  wait  on  the  new  Governor  and  invite 
him  down  to  the  meeting,  for  his  oflBces  were 
just  overhead  of  the  convention-room.  As  a 
result  of  the  conference  it  was  arranged  that 
the  whole  convention  call  on  Governor  Stew- 
art. A  good-sized  crowd  filed  past  him. 
Each  member,  as  he  shook  hands  with  His 
Excellency,  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Surface. 
When  this  was  over  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  at 
the  request  of  the  convention,  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words,  explained  the  very  urgent 
need  of  a  foul-brood  law  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  spoke  as  follows: 

M7\  fiovernor:—T'h.e  Pennsylvania  Staf^  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  represents  the  protrressive  be  -keep- 
ers of  ^  our  State.  I  would,  however,  call  your  att'  n- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  are  within  the  confines  of 
this  commonwealth  over  20.000  persons  interested  in 
the  kpppingr  of  hees,  with  an  invested  capital  of  over 
one-half  million  dollars. 

The  industry  is  endangered  in  th's  State  by  two  in- 
fectious dis_eases  which  attack  the  developing  bees, 
and  the  bee-keepers  are  asking  that  laws  be  passed 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  apiaries.  To  illustrate 
to  you  what  losses  may  be  CHUsed  by  these  maladies, 
I  would  cite  the  epidemic  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  1899  the  actual  loss  to  the 
industrv  was  over  $25,000.  and  the  disea^^e  was  spread- 
ing rapidly,  inspection  was  begim.  and  as  a  result 
the  ravages  have  not  only  been  held  in  check  but  the 
loss  bris  been  reduced  so  that  last  year  it  was  less 
than  $1000.  In  this  State,  both  diseases  have  found  a 
foothold  in  a  number  of  places  widely  separated,  and 
the  bee-keepers  may  expect  simil-.ir  losses,  constantly 
increasing  in  extent  unless  inspection  is  instituted, 
as  ha-  been  done  in  over  a  dozen  States.  In  eight  oth- 
er States  the  bee-keepers  are  now  working  to  the 
same  end. 

Inspection  of  apiaries  is  made  more  necessary  by 
the  fact  that  !-o  many  bee-keepers  are  interested  to 


only  a  small  extent  in  the  industry  and  do  not  inform 
themselves  about  disease.  Infection  may  get  into  the 
apiary,  and  the  loss  is  attributed  to  "bad  luck."  A 
competent  inspector  can  do  much  toward  educating 
these  men  in  improved  methods  of  bee-keeping,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  them  from  endangering  the 
property  of  their  neighbors  through  ignorance  and 
neglect.  Under  proper  supervision  the  industry  may 
become  vastly  more  important  than  it  is  to-day,  and 
the  resources  of  the  State  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased. To  protect  those  in  bee-keeping  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation asks  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  of  the 
nature  mentioned. 

I  wish  also  to  state  that  I  have  no  desire  to  influ- 
ence legislation  undulv.  but  merely  wish  to  help  the 
bee-keepers  by  putting  at  their  disposal  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  at  hand,  which  will  help  them  in  get- 
ting the  protection  which  the  industry  warrants.  On 
behalf  of  the  bee-keepers  of  this  State,  represented 
by  the  State  As.sociation,  I  thank  you  for  your  con 
sideration  of  this  subject. 

The  Governor  listened  attentively,  but  dia 
not  commit  himself. 

At  this  convention  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  B.  A.  Hadsell,  of  Buckeye,  Arizona. 
Mr.  H.  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  bee- 
keepers in  the  country.  Last  year  he  pro- 
duced and  sold  $7000  worth  of  alfalfa  honey, 
but  he  had  to  feed  $4000  worth  of  sugar,  so 
that,  with  his  labor,  his  2000  colonies  did  not 
net  him  so  large  a  sum  after  all. 


FOUL-BROOD  LEGISLATION;  SOME  PROPOSED 
LAWS  CONCERNING  FOUL  BROOD,  PURE 
FOOD,  AND  SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES  IN 
BLOOM,  THAT  ARE  OF  VITAL  INTEREST  TO 
BEE-KEfPERS  OF  FOUR  STATES. 

Within  the  last  two  days  four  communica- 
tions have  I'cen  received  at  this  office  relative 
to  bills  before  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri.  All  of 
these  were  received  too  late  to  go  in  our  reg- 
ular department  of  General  Correspondence 
for  this  issue:  and  since  it  is  quite  important 
that  these  masters  be  put  before  our  rea'lers 
as  soon  as  possible,  we  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  devote  this  space  to  the  publication  of  the 
different  letters  as  they  were  received.  We 
hope  that  our  readers  for  the  several  States 
will  notice  and  heed  the  calls  for  help. 

CONNECTICUT. 
liACK  OF  INTEREST  WILL  CAUSE  FAILURE. 

Our  new  "  foul-brood  bill  "  will  be  presented  to 
the  legislature  before  February  1st,  but  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  be  granted  a  hearing  until  March  1st  Two 
years  ago  we  failed  to  get  a  law  enacted:  and,  while  it 
might  have  been  defeated  if  it  had  progressed  far 
enough  to  be  voted  upon,  yet  the  only  real  reason  we 
know  of  for  its  defeat  was  the  very  general  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  bee-keepers.  But  a  law  was 
needed  then,  for  what  you  now  term  Europ-  an  foul 
brood  was  at  that  time  ravaging  a  number  of  apiaries 
in  Fairfield  Co..  arid  large  districts  aie  atpresent  in- 
fested by  the  disease. 

I  am  now  informed  on  good  authority  that  one  api- 
arist has  hHd  his  colonies  rt  duced  from  80  to  3  during 
the  past  season.  As  each  colony  died  he  set  out  the 
brood-frames  for  his  bees  to  clean  out.  and  so  spread 
the  disease  all  through  his  apiary.  In  s^^veral  large 
sections  of  Fairfield  Go.  I  am  informed  that  the  keep- 
ing of  bees  is  pracnically  prohibited  by  the  presence 
of  foul  brood  unless  a  continual  fight  is  kept  up 
against  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  apiarists  that  are  not  in  any  way  troubled  by 
the  disease.  J.  Arthur  Smith, 

Sec.  Conn.  Bee-keepers'  Ass'n. 
ILLINOIS. 

foul-brood  ATfD  FRUIT-TREE-SPB AYING  BIIiLS. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  bee-keepers  of 
ll'inois  to  the  necessity  of  helping  the  passage  of  the 
bills  which  are  now  pending  before  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  in  the  interest  of  bee  culture,  as  follows: 
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A  bill  for  an  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
Illinois  State  Bee-keepers'  Association. 

A  bill  for  an  act  providing  for  tbe  appointment  of  a 
State  Inspector  of  Apiaries,  and  prescribing  his  pow- 
ers and  his  duties. 

A  bill  for  an  act  to  prevent  the  spraying  of  fruit- 
bloom. 

The  first  of  these  bills  has  already  passed  the  legis- 
lature before,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a  renewal  of 
the  same  bill,  in  the  same  way  that  bills  are  passed 
for  the  support  of  the  State  agricultural  and  horticul- 
cultural  associations.  The  appropriations  formerly 
granted  have  given  our  State  Association  Secretary, 
Mr.  Stone,  an  opportunity  of  spreading  information 
on  bee  culture,  and  have  made  our  State  Society  a  per- 
manent institution,  besides  helping  it  to  destroy  foul 
brood  within  ihe  State. 

The  second  bill  is  needed  to  give  power  to  the  State 
Inspector  of  Apiaries,  who  has  thus  far  been  employ- 
ed by  the  State  Association,  and  has  done  very  good 
work  in  the  destruction  of  foul  brood  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Association,  but  might  be  handicapped  if 
it  became  necessary  to  destroy  diseased  colonies  of 
ignorant  or  recalcitrant  apiarists.  It  is  also  needed  to 
put  a  penalty  on  the  shipping  or  selling  of  diseased 
colonies  of  bees.  The  proposed  law  is  almost  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Wisconsin  f^ul-brood  law.  Twelve  States 
or  more  have  foul-brood  laws,  and  it  is  time  that  Illi- 
nois should  fall  in  line  with  other  progressive  States 
on  this  point.  The  proposed  law  had  already  passed 
the  Senate  of  the  previous  Assembly,  and  failed  in  the 
House  only  on  account  of  lack  of  time.  It  should  pass 
during  this  session. 

The  third  bill  is  intended  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
poisoning  of  bees  by  a  misunderstood  or  misapplied 
use  of  tree-spraying.  Fruit-trees  should  be  sprayed 
when  the  fruit  is  forming,  but  the  blossoms  should  be 
allowed  to  fertilize  first.  In  this  way  the  danger  to 
bees  and  to  those  who  might  eat  of  the  poisoned  hon- 
ey will  be  avoided,  and  spraying  will  serve  its  real 
purpose  —  that  of  destroying  the  insects  that  prey  up- 
on the  formed  fruit.  Spraying  ju«t  after  the  bloom 
has  fallen  is  the  most  advisable,  though  ill-informed 
dealers  in  spraying-apparatus  often  recommend  spray- 
ing during  bloom.  Spraying  during  bloom  is  an  in- 
jury to  the  pollen,  which  often  becomes  diluted  in  the 
poisonous  liquid  and  becomes  inert.  So,  even  if  the 
bees  were  in  no  danger  it  would  be  inadvisable  for 
horticulturists  to  spray  before  the  bloom  is  out. 

Senator  Berry,  who  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  has  promised  his  >ielp.  and  urges  us  to 
use  all  our  influence  upon  our  respective  members  of 
the  legislature  in  recommending  the  passage  of  these 
bills;  so  I  trust  that  every  one  of  our  Illinois  readers 
will  write  to  the  Representative  and  Senator  of  his 
district  to  ask  careful  consideration  of  these  measures. 

All  favorable  answers  to  your  requests  —  in  fact,  all 
the  correspondence  concerning  this  matter,  should  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  James  A.  Stone,  of  Springfield,  in 
order  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all  necessary  indica- 
tions. A  concerted  action  will  surely  result  in  success 
when  the  way  is  already  so  well  paved. 

C.  P.  Dadant, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Legislation. 

MINNESOTA. 

A  COPY  OF  THE  BILL  BEFORE  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  bill  that  the  Minne- 
sota Bee-keepers'  Society  has  had  introduced  in  both 
chambers  of  the  legislature.  The  bill  is  Senate  file 
74,  and  House  file  52.  1  hope  it  will  fare  better  than 
it  did  two  years  ago.  Wm.  Russell 

Minnehaha  Falls,  Minn.,  Jan.  21. 

AMU  to  create  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Aviaries:  to 
provide  for  the  suppression  of  contagions  diseases 
arPjOna  bees,  and  to  appropriate  money  therefor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  leg-lslatiire  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Sec.  1. — The  Governor  shall  appoint  for  a  term  of  two  years 
a  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries.  Said  inspector  shall,  when  noti- 
fied of  the  existence  of  the  disease  known  as  "  foul  brood  " 
among  apiaries,  or  other  diseases  infectious  in  their  nature, 
and  Injurious  to  bees  in  their  larval,  pupal,  or  adult  stages,  ex- 
amine all  reported  apiaries  and  all  others  in  the  same  locality, 
and  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  disease  exists;  and,  if  satis- 
fied of  its  existence,  shall  give  the  owner  or  person  who  has 
charge  of  such  apiaries  full  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of 
treating  them.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  making  such 
examination  the  inspector  shall  make  another  examination 
thereof;  and  if  the  condition  is  such  as  in  his  judgment  ren- 
ders it  necessary,  he  may  give  notice  to  the  owner  or  person  in 
charge  of  such  apiaries,  prohibiting  the  sale,  barter,  or  remov- 
al of  any  bees,  honey,  or  appliance  from  such  affected  apiary. 

Sec.  2. — After  inspecting  infected  hives  or  fixtures,  or  han- 
dling diseased  bees,  the  inspector  shall,  before  leaving  the 
premises,  or  proceeding  to  any  other  apiary,  thoroughly  disin- 
fect any  portion  of  his  own  person  and  clothes,  and  any  tools 
or  appliances  used  by  him  which  have  come  in  contact  with  in- 


fected material,  and  shall  see  that  any  assistant  or  assistants 
with  him  shall  likewise  thoroughly  disinfect  their  persons 
and  clothing  and  any  tools  and  Implements  used  by  them. 

Sec.  3.— Any  bee-keeper  who  shall  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  foul  brood  in  his  apiary,  or  who  shall  receive  notice  from 
the  inspector  as  provided  in  Section  1  of  this  act,  and  who  shall 
sell,  barter,  give  away,  or  remove  any  such  apiary  or  any 
honey,  appliances,  or  bees  from  such  apiary,  any  bee-keeper 
who  shall  refuse  to  allow  the  inspector  to  examine  his  apiary, 
honey,  and  appliances,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $60.00  nor 
more  than  8100.00,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  two  months. 

Sec.  4.— The  Inspector  of  Apiaries  shall  make,  at  the  close  of 
each  calendar  year,  a  report  to  the  Governor,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  apiaries  visited,  the  number  of  those  diseased  and 
treated,  the  effect  of  such  treatment,  and  the  disposition  made 
of  such  apiaries. 

Sec.  5.— The  compensation  of  said  Inspector  of  Apiaries  for 
service  and  expense  is  here  fixed  at  81000  per  year;  and  there 
Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  money  in  the  State  treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  81000  each  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  said  Inspector  of  Apiaries. 

Sec.  6.— This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  pas- 
sage. 

MISSOURI. 
FOUL-BROOT)  AND  PURE-FOOD  BIIiLS. 

Missouri  bee-keepers,  attention!  "The  Apiary 
Bill,"  providing  for  an  inspector  of  apiaries  to  aid  and 
assist  in  the  development  and  protection  of  the  hon- 
ey industry,  and  for  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  diseases  among  honey-bees,  such  as  foul  brood,  etc., 
has  been  introduced  in  the  senate  of  the  44th  general 
assembly,  and  is  called  Senate  bill  No.  145. 

I  earnestly  request  all  bee-keepers  of  Missouri  to 
write  to  the  Representative  of  their  county  in  our  leg- 
islature, also  to  the  Senator  of  their  district,  a  letter, 
urging  them  to  vote  and  work  for  Senate  bill  No.  14,5. 
as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  bee-keepers 
of  the  State  that  this  bill  may  pass  and  become  a  law. 
It  would  assist  me  in  my  work  if  each  one  who  has 
written  a  letter  to  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
would  send  me  a  postal  card  stating  to  whom  he  has 
written,  as  I,  when  I  approach  our  legislature  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  will  know  that  they  have  heard  from 
home. 

Brother  bee-keepers,  let  us  all  work  for  the  "Foul- 
brood  Bill,"  and  we  shall  succeed  in  having  it  passed. 

There  is  another  bill  which  is  before  the  legislature 
now.  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  bee-keepers; 
that  is,  the  "  Pure-food  Bill."  A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  being  Senate  bills  Nos.  47  and  48. 
also  in  the  House,  b^ing  House  b'lls  Nos.  215  and  216 
(the  Senate  and  Hou<5e  bills  read  alike),  which,  if 
they  become  a  law,  will  stop  the  sale  of  any  article 
under  the  name  of  honey  which  is  not  the  pure  prod- 
uct of  the  honey-bee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  for  honey  must  in- 
crease if  these  bills  pass  and  become  a  law,  as  it  will 
stop  the  adulteration  of  honey  by  mixing  honey  with 
glucose  and  calling  it  honey,  or  by  putting  a  small 
piece  of  comb  honey  in  a  tumbler  and  filling  it  up 
with  glucose  and  calling  that  honey. 

Bee-keepers,  write  to  your  Representatives,  and 
Senators  also,  to  support  these  bills.  Write  to 
the  Senators  to  support  the  "  Apiary  bill "  No.  145, 
and  the  "Pure-food  Bills"  Nos.  47  and  48.  Write  to 
your  Representatives  to  support  the  Apiary  bill.  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  145,  and  the  Pure-food  bills,  being  House 
bills  Nos.  215  and  216. 

Bee-keepers,  don't  miss  this  chance  to  do  something 
for  yourselves.  Rob't  A.  Holekamp. 

Sec.  Mo.  State  Bee-keepers'  Ass'n, 
4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PURE-FOOD  LAW. 

The  recently  enacted  national  pnre-food 
law  is  now  meeting  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition, and  it  seems  very  clear  that' the  adul- 
terators have  been  reserving  their  fire  for 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
assistants,  who  have  to  interpret  the  law.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  brewers  and  glucose- 
makers  will  attempt  to  carry  a  certain  senti- 
ment with  them  by  claiming  to  be  friends  of 
the  farmer  because  they  are  large  purchas- 
ers of  corn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new 
law  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  honest  farmer,  more  particularly  the 
producers  of  maple  syrup,  cane  syrup,  sor- 
ghum syrup,  cane  sugar,  and  beet  sugar; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  honey-producers 
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of  America.  It  is  hoped,  also,  to  create  a 
jelly,  jam,  and  preserves  industry,  now  that 
buyers  are  sure  of  the  purity  of  the  product. 
Otber  agricultural  industries  will  similarly 
be  benefited,  hence  the  farmer  is  very  much 
interested  in  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  we  think  we  know  the  bee-keepers  of 
the  country  well  enough  to  say  they  will  be 
very  earnest  supporters  of  the  new  law,  and 
will  work  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  enforcing  it.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  every  State  in 
the  Union  will  possess  a  pure-food  law 
framed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  nation- 
al law.  Vermont  has  a  new  pure-food  law 
based  on  the  national  or  Hepburn  law.  In- 
diana, Louisiana,  Colorado,  California,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kansas  are  getting  in  line  to  pass 
similar  laws. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  Gleanings  has 
harped  rather  too  much  on  this  matter;  but 
the  adulteration  evil  threatened  to  destroy 
our  industry,  and  we  shall  feel  safer  when 
every  State  has  an  efficient  pure-food  law. 

Honey  is  one  of  the  finest  foods  known, 
hence  it  has  every  thing  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  the  enforcement  of  pure- food  laws, 
which  is  practically  all  the  protection  we  re- 
quire to  establish  our  industry  on  a  safe  and 
sound  basis. 


BROOD-REARING  IN  WINTER. 

Last  March  I  told  of  having  found  brood 
in  a  number  of  hives  in  February.  January 
10th  I  found  quite  a  patch  of  brood  in  all 
stages  in  a  colony  that  had  been  moved  a 
couple  of  weeks  before.  Dec.  15th  I  found 
brood  in  all  stages  in  a  strong  colony  that 
was  in  a  normal  condition  and  had  not  been 
disturbed  previously.  Apparently,  under 
some  conditions  some  colonies  of  bees  will 
breed  more  or  less  all  winter.  Whether  this 
is  injurious  or  the  reverse  is  something  I  am 
trying  to  find  out. 

CAPPINGS  COLORED  BY  LAMPBLACK. 

Last  fall  I  found  a  few  sections  which  had 
a  curious  gray  appearance,  shading  down- 
ward from  the  top  of  the  comb.  At  first  I 
thought  it  had  been  caused  by  ashes  from  the 
smoker,  but  close  investigation  showed  that 
the  one  who  put  in  the  starters  had  carelessly 
allowed  the  lamp  to  smoke.  The  lampblack, 
mixing  with  the  melted  wax.  had  smeared  the 
inside  of  the  top  of  the  section  with  black  wax: 
and,  though  there  wasonly  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  it,  the  bees  had  carried  enough  of  it  out 
and  mixed  it  with  the  capping  to  color  it  con- 
siderably.   This  is  a  good  thing  to  avoid. 


FEATHERS  FOR  BRUSHING  BEES. 

E.  W.  Alexander,  on  page  1357,  says  he 
has  always  thought  that  there  was  nothing 
that  would  irritate  bees  to  the  stinging-point 
like  brushing  them  with  feathers,  and  inti- 
mates that  one  who  uses  feathers  for  that 
purpose  must  be  ignorant  in  handling  bees. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  editor  of  one  of 
our  bee  journals  recently  administered  a 
similar  castigation  to  some  one  who  express- 
ed a  preference  for  feathers.  I  wonder  how 
much  of  this  is  real  observation  and  how 
much  the  survival  of  an  old  notion — I  might 
almost  call  it  a  superstition.  I  would  not 
recommend  a  turkey  wing  for  brushing  bees, 
as  some  do;  but  for  a  limited  amount  of 
brushing  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  one 
of  the  stiff  quill  feathers  from  the  left  wing 
of  a  goose  or  turkey.  A  feather  from  the 
right  wing  is  all  right  for  a  left-handed  man. 
The  whole  wing  is  not  desirable,  because  on- 
ly the  outside  feathers  on  one  edge  can  be 
properly  used  for  brushing.  A  feather  will 
not  stand  rough  usage.  When  it  becomes 
daubed  with  honey,  or  the  barbs  become  so 
mussed  up  that  bees  become  entangled  in 
them,  or  so  broken  down  that  the  bees  are 
brushed  with  the  stiff  midrib  instead  of  with 
the  soft  barb  or  plume,  the  bees  are  natural- 
ly irritated,  not  because  it  is  a  feather,  but 
because  the  bee-keeper  is  careless.  I  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  indication  that  the 
right  kind  of  feather,  properly  used,  angered 
bees,  and  I  know  of  a  number  of  old  bee- 
keepers who  prefer  feathers  for  linishing 
bees. 


HIVE-LIFTING  DEVICES. 

Frank  McGlade's  symposium  on  hive-lift- 
ing devices,  page  1506,  is  rather  amusing;  but 
such  things  should  not  be  allowed  to  distract 
the  bee-keeper's  attention  from  the  fact  that 
such  devices  are  badly  needed  by  some,  and 
that  they  are  bound  to  come  into  more  or  less 
general  use.  The  devices  that  have  been  il- 
lustrated are  undoubtedly  practical  to  a  cer- 
tain extent:  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  somewhat  clumsy  and  difficult  to  move 
around  and  adjust  under  all  circumstances, 
and  in  some  apiaries  none  of  them  could  be 
used.  They  require  more  room  and  clear 
space  for  operation  than  some  bee-keepers  can 
readily  allow  for  each  hive.  Some  of  them 
can  not  be  used  except  on  level  ground,  and 
all  of  them  hinder  work  with  the  hive  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  A  more  practical  plan  for 
many  would  be  to  utilize  the  shade-shed  in 
common  use  in  many  parts  of  the  West  as  a 
support  for  a  lifting  device.  Pictures  of  these 
have  been  frequently  given,  and  most  of  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  doubtless  know  how 
they  are  arranged.  The  hives  are  set  in  long 
rows,  generally  two  rows  back  to  back,  with 
space  sufiicient  for  working  between.  Over- 
head is  erected  a  shed,  the  roof  consisting  of 
brush  or  similar  material  laid  over  a  frame- 
work of  poles  or  wire.  To  adapt  these  for 
hive-lifting  devices,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
have  the  timbers  directly  over  the  line  of  hives 
substantial  enough  to  support  the  weight  of 
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a  hiye  at  any  point.  Hang  from  this  a  "safe- 
ty lift."  This  is  a  blook- and -tackle  arrange- 
ment with  self-locking  device.  W  ith  this  the 
load  is  readily  raised  or  lowered,  and  left  sus- 
pended at  any  point  without  attention  by  the 
operator.  A  small  size,  costing  about  $1.25, 
complete  with  rope,  will  answer  for  lifting 
hive3,  and  is  an  exceedingly  useful  tool  for 
many  other  pui-poses.  I  have  used  one  for 
several  years,  and  would  not  be  without  it  for 
several  times  its  cost.  With  this,  one  man 
can  easily  lift  up  to  300  lbs.  The  next  larg- 
er size,  costing  about  $2.00,  might  be  more 
generally  useful.  I  have  just  got  one  still 
larger,  for  heavy  work. 

Some  sort  of  clamping  device  is  necessary 
for  attaching  to  the  hive.  With  some  hives 
a  simple  rope  loop  would  answer.  Hook 
your  lift  to  the  rafter  above  the  hive;  attach 
your  clamp  to  the  hive,  and  you  can  readily 
lift  the  hive  or  any  part  of  it  and  leave  it  sus- 
pended while  you  adjust  supers  or  make  any 
needed  examination  of  the  brood-chamber. 

An  Improvement  over  this  arrangement 
would  be  to  bolt  to  the  rafter  overhead  a  steel 
track,  such  as  is  used  for  hanging  barn  doors. 
On  this  run  the  ordinary  barn-door  hanger 
and  suspend  the  safety  lift  from  that.  It 
would  be  possible  to  construct  your  track  so 
that  a  hive,  after  being  lifted,  could  be  easily 
run  to  any  point  on  the  line,  but  this  would 
require  so  high  a  track  that  it  might  not  be 
practical.  1  have  just  installed  su(^h  a  ti  ack 
for  other  puroses,  and  will  experiment  with 
hives  to  see  what  can  be  done.  In  most  (^ases, 
though,  it  would  probably  he  more  practical 
to  lilt  the  hive,  run  a  wheelbarrow  under  it, 
and  use  that  for  transportation.  With  space 
enough  between  the  hives  to  run  a  wheelbar- 
row, the  track  and  hanger  would  enable  you 
to  move  the  load  over  the  wheelbarrow  easily 
and  save  a  lot  of  back-breaking  work. 


GOVERNMENT  LEASE  OF  BEE  TERRITORY. 

It  is  possible  that  the  editor  is  correct  in 
saying  at  the  close  of  the  article  by  R.  F. 
Holtermann  that  government  control  of  bee 
territory  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  that  we  shall 
probably  never  attain.  Certainly  we  shall 
never  attain  to  it  unless  there  is  a  demand 
for  it;  and  if  we  leave  the  discussion  of  it  to 
those  who,  having  given  the  matter  little 
thought,  imagine  difficulties  where  none 
exist,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  enthusi- 
asm in  its  favor.  1  hope  my  readers  will 
pardon  me  for  taking  space  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject of  little  immediate  value  It  may  be- 
come of  vital  interest  sooner  than  we  expect. 
Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  1  will 
confine  myself  to  some  of  the  points  usually 
brought  up.  If  we  say  any  thing  about  de- 
nying to  any  one  the  right  to  keep  bees, 
some  are  up  in  arms  at  once.  The  farmer, 
they  say,  produces  the  nectar,  and  he  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  bees  to  gather  it.  Suppose 
we  grant  this.  If  he  has  ihe  right  to  keep 
bees  to  gather  the  nectar  his  land  produces, 
undoubtedly  his  neighbor  has  also  the  same 
right,  and  likewise  every  other  land-owner. 
It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  he  has 


a  right  to  keep  an  unrestricted  number. 
Some  one  has  well  said  that  one  man's  rights 
leave  off  exactly  where  another  man's  rights 
begin. 

There  are  few  things  we  know  less  about 
than  the  number  of  colonies  a  given  area 
will  support  most  profitably,  and  a  sane  man 
would  hardly  think  of  restricting  the  number 
of  colonies  to  be  kept  on  a  square  mile,  the 
rule  to  apply  to  all  localities  alike.  But  we 
can  make  an  approximation.  U'aking  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  bee- 
keepers of  th<^  greater  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  it  seems  that  a  bee-range 
is  considered  to  have  a  radius  of  about  three 
miles,  and  that  not  over  100  colonies  of  bees 
should  be  kept  in  this  territory.  This  bee- 
range,  six  miles  in  diameter,  contains  28.27 
square  miles.  18,092  acres,  or  something  over 
113  farms  of  160  acres  each.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that,  following  the  generally  ac- 
cepted ideas  as  to  a  bee-range  and  its  stock- 
ing, each  160-acre  farm  is  entitled  to  keep 
just  about  one  colony  of  bees  as  its  share  of 
the  general  average  of  bee  pasturage.  The 
land-owner  who  keeps  more  than  this,  pro- 
vided his  land  is  not  above  the  average  in 
nectar  secretion,  does  so.  not  by  any  moral 
right,  but  simply  by  seizing  on  the  rights 
that  others  have  failed  to  assert.  He  would 
be  occupying  the  territory  by  "squatter's 
rights,"  just  the  same  as  if  he  did  not  own  a 
foot  of  land  or  produce  an  ounce  of  neclar. 
I  would  not  try  to  deprive  any  producer  of 
nectar  of  the  right  to  keep  a  few  bees  Re- 
membering that  my  figures  are  only  approxi- 
mate, and  that  the  territory  is  not  covered 
evenly  by  a  single  apiary,  I  would  concede 
that  each  owner  of  160  acres  of  land  of  aver- 
age nectar  secretion  should  have  the  right 
to  keep  two  colonies  of  bees.  In  some  places 
this  figure  would  be  two  low.  I  believe  there 
are  many  localities  where  it  would  be  too 
high.  If  he  has  an  orchard,  or  if  he  raises 
crops  of  alfalfa,  alsike,  sweet  clover,  buck- 
wheat, or  other  plants  of  recognized  value 
for  honey,  he  might  be  allowed  a  certain  def- 
inite increase  in  the  number  of  colonies  he 
might  keep,  according  to  the  amount  of  land 
so  occupied.  This  land-owner's  right  should 
be  only  for  bees  to  be  kept  on  his  premises, 
and  strictly  nontransferable.  In  nearly  all 
localities,  after  all  who  cared  to  had  availed 
themselves  of  this  right,  the  bee-range  would 
still  be  far  from  being  fully  occupied.  Will 
any  one  tell  me  how  the  rights  of  anybody 
would  be  infringed  on  if  the  government 
should  take  possession  of  these  unused  rights 
and  dispose  of  them,  by  auction  or  otherwise, 
for  the  general  good?  Details  are  unne(^es- 
sary;  but  I  woul<l  suggest  that  for  a  bee-range 
the  congressional  township,  six  miles  square, 
into  which  many  of  our  States  are  divided, 
would  be  a  very  good  size.  If  it  were 
thought  best  to  limit  the  number  of  colonies 
the  lease-holder  might  keep  in  his  one  apiary, 
this  might  be  fixed  by  a  commission  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  might  be  well  to  provide 
that  no  commercial  apiary  should  be  started 
within  a  fixed  distance  from  an  established 
apiary  in  any  adjoining  range. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experiment- 
al Union,  which,  consists  of  students,  ex- 
stuilents,  and  the  staff,  past  and  present,  of 
the  Ontario  Agri  -ultural  College,  Guelph, 
Ont..,  was  inaugurated  during  the  student 
years  of  the  writer,  1880.  The  most  impor- 
tant work  is  co-operative  experiments  in 
agriculture,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  until, 
during  the  past  year,  it  had  5700  experi- 
menters. Of  it.  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  United 
States,  said  in  his  address  (for  he  honored 
the  convention  Dec.  11  and  12  with  his 
presence),  the  experimental  union  was  rec- 
ognized, in  the  great  work  which  it  was 
achieving,  by  all  prominent  agriculturists 
and  stock-raisers  throughout  the  States. 
Th^  experimental  union  was  one  of  the  very 
brightest  stars  in  the  whole  realm  of  agricul- 
tural organization  throughout  the  world. 

APICULTURAL    EXPERIMENTS   PAST  AND  FU- 
TURE. 

It  was  this  union  which,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  writer,  carried  on,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  systematic  experiments  to 
determine  to  what 'extent,  if  any,  and  under 
varying  conditions,  the  bees  thinned  out  the 
septum  of  comb  foundation.  The  object  in 
part  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  need  of 
thinner  section  foundation  than  many  used. 

The  writer  brought  in  a  resolution  which 
was  indorsed  by  the  members,  that,  during 
the  coming  year,  a  series  of  co-operative 
tests  be  conducted  to  determine  various 
matters  as  to  the  percentage  of  formic  acid 
in  honey;  to  see  if  the  percentage  varies  in 
the  honey  put  up  by  varieties  of  bees,  and 
also  if  the  percentage  varies  in  individual 
stocks  of  the  same  variety,  particularly  if 
the  temperament  varies  as  to  gentleness  and 
irritability;  again,  to  what  extent  it  varies 
in  honey  from  various  sources,  such  as  clo- 
ver, linden,  and  buckwheat;  and  if  it  shows 
a  gradual  increase  in  percentage  of  formic 
acid  as  the  season  advances;  also  to  deter- 
mine at  what  stage  of  storing  and  ripening 
the  formic  acid  is  put  into  the  honey. 

QUALIFICATION  FOR  WORK. 

We  want  25  to  35  careful  bee-keepers  to 
co-operate  in  this  work,  and  we  should  be 
pleased  to  have  a  dozen  or  so  from  the 
Northern  States,  those  having  pure  Italian, 
Carniolan,  and,  if  possible,  black  bees,  and, 
if  possible,  varying  temperaments  will  be 
welcomed.  The  test  is  to  be  with  clover, 
basswood,  raspberry,  and  buckwheat  honey- 
any  or  all  of  them — the  more  the  better. 


Four-ounce  samples  will  be  required.  Ex- 
perimenters will  not  be  advertised  for;  but 
any  seeing  this  article  can  signify  their  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  by  writing  me  at  Brant- 
ford,  Canada.  This  work  should  result  in 
valuable  light  being  thrown  upon  the  above 
question. 

SHADE  FOR  BEES. 

On  page  1498,  W.  F.  Card  states,  "We 
have  been  unable  to  see  any  marked  differ- 
ence between  those  that  are  in  a  position 
where  the  sun  strikes  them  early  in  the 
morning  and  those  that  are  in  heavy  shade. 
Both  dig  out  at  about  the  same  time.'"  This 
is  my  experience:  Bees  on  a  cloudy  day  do 
not  remain  in  the  hive.  It  is  a  matter  of 
nectar  in  the  blossoms,  dew  or  little  or  no 
dew  on  the  blossoms  upon  which  they  have 
to  work,  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

PARTHENOGENESIS  IN  PLANTS. 

On  page  877  G.  M.  Doolittle,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  those  excellent  conversations,  has 
the  following;  "There  is  no  pollen  produced 
by  the  basswood  or  linden,  as  you  know," 

"Yes,  I  know  there  is  not;  but  the  bees 
gather  it  from  the  wild  grape  and  other 
sources. ' ' 

J.  E.  Crane,  page  1355,  says  "wild  grape 
blossoms  early  in  June."  This  is  true  of 
Ontario.  More  sarely  the  man  who  can 
prove  that  plants  reproduce  themselves  gen- 
eration after  generation  by  the  principle  of 
parthenogenesis*  should  have  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory.  Do  the  bees  not 
gather  less  pollen  when  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  nectar  in  the  blossoms?  Again, 
buckwheat  and  other  pollen  keep  over 
winter  with  us  in  Canada,  and  surely  the  at- 
mosphere of  New  York  State  can  not  be  more 
corrupting  than  our  own.  There  is  a  pretty 
good  lot  of  bee-keepers  in  York  State — in 
fact,  I  would  almost  take  them  for  Cana- 
dians knowing  some  good  things  we  have 
not  heard  of  in  Canada. 

IRASCIBILITY. 

Under  the  above  caption  D.  M.  M.,  in 
British  Bee  Journal,  page  371,  writes:  "The 
season  of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the  flow, 
the  amount  of  interference  they  are  subjected 
to,  as  well  as  climatic  conditions,  all  go  to 
explain  the  uncertain  temper  of  bees  at 
times.  Race  also  counts  considerably,  and 
the  blending  of  certain  races  almost  invari- 
ably produces  "cross"  bees;  for,  although 
we"^  must  very  frequently  indeed  seek  the 
prime  cause  for  ill  temper  in  the  actions  and 
conduct  of  their  owners,  yet  I  am  confident 
that  the  introduction  of  certain  new  strains, 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  energy  and 
vitality  which  some  preachers  tell  us  are 
lacking  in  our  natives,  has  produced  an 
amount  of  temper  in  my  own  bees  I  have 

*  The  word  parthenogenesis  is  hardly  applicable 
here.  Many  plants  are  self-fertilizing.  The  sugar 
cane,  banana,  and  life-plant  (Bryophyllum)  are  ex- 
cellent examples  of  plants  which  are  not  reproduced 
from  seed,  except  occasionally.— Ed. 
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hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  .  ,  .  Heather 
men  know  that  bees  generally  are  more 
cross-tempered  during  the  late  flow,  especial- 
ly on  very  hot  days  near  its  close.  They 
sting,  too,  at  that  time  with  a  degree  of 
force  and  venom  unknown  at  other  periods 
of  the  year.  Their  whole  being  seems  to  be 
so  impregnated  with  the  eager  desire  for  inde- 
fatigable and  uninterrupted  work  that  any 
chev^k  or  hindrance  is  at  once  markedly  re- 
sented. Here,  too,  their  line  of  flight  is  not 
in  one  particular  direction  in  front  of  their 
hives,  and  so  straight  for  the  foraging  fields, 
as  is  the  case  at  other  times  of  the  year. ' ' 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  extract  there  is 
the  foundation  for  a  whole  sermon  to  begin- 
ners and  even  somewhat  expert  bee-keepers. 
The  nature  of  the  interference  has  perhaps 
more  to  do  with  the  temper  of  the  bees  than 
the  amount.  Bees  must  not  be  crushed.  If 
queen-cells  are  removed,  the  "royal  jelly" 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  reach 
of  the  bees.  I  have  had  practically  no  ex- 
perience with  the  wasteful  practice  of  un- 
capping drone  comb.  I  get  rid  of  the  comb, 
but  they  say  such  practice  angers  the  bees. 
Frank  Benton  taught  me  that,  in  crossing 
bees,  the  physical  characteristics  are  largely 
inherited  from  the  queen,  and  the  tempera- 
ment from  the  drone.  This  has  proved 
correct  in  my  experience  with  the  progeny 
of  Cyprian  queens  mated  with  Carniolan 
drones.    These  bees  were  gentle. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  theory  that  bees  are  more 
gentle  as  the  honey-flow  is  greater  is  a 
wrong  theory.  No  douht  that,  with  a  moder- 
ate honey-flow,  the  bees  can  be  handled 
with  greater  comfort  than  with  no  flow;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  a  very  heavy 
honey-flow,  no  matter  what  the  source,  the 
bees  are  inclined  to  act  as  described  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  extract.  Do  the  nerves  of 
the  bees  become  tired  with  overwork,  and 
does  the  strain  tend  to  irritability^  It  would 
be  well  and  interesting  to  have  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britian  carry  on  the  formic- 
acid  tests  in  a  co-operative  way,  as  outlined 
by  the  Experimental  Union.* 

Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  in  his  address  before 
the  Experimental  Union,  stated  that,  in  the 
matter  of  exchanging  ideas  on  the  progress 
of  agricultural  science,  there  was  the  fullest 
reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Prof.  Hays  might  have  included 
many  other  countries  in  this  reciprocity. 
An  apicultural  publication  contains  very 
little  which  is  not  applit-able  to  all  countries. 
Circulation  and  success  then  depend  upon 
giving  the  best  value  for  the  price. 

The  new  tariff  before  the  Dominion  house 
still  further  reduces  the  duty  on  beeswax  if 
coming  from  Great  Britain  and  British  West 
Indies.  Originally  it  was  10  per  cent  to  all 
countries;  then  these  countries  had  i  prefer- 

*  Since  writing  the  above  it  has  been  my  pleasure, 
and  to  my  solid  profit,  on  account  of  ideas  gleaned 
from  members  there,  to  attend  the  Michigan  State 
convention  at  Big  Rapids.  Several  of  the  best  and 
most  careful  bee-keepers  in  the  State  are  going  to 
join  in  the  formic-acid  experiments. 


ence.  It  has  now  been  reduced  to  5  per 
cent.  Who  is  the  power  behind  the  throne 
to  effect  this  last  change  ? 


BEES,  LOCATION,  AND  THE  APIARIST. 

"Say,  Doolittle,  what  are  the  three  great 
essentials  in  bee-keeping?" 

"Think  a  minute,  Jones.  Can  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  bee-keeping  without  bees?" 

' '  Why,  no— of  course  not. ' ' 

' '  Then  the  bees  must  of  necessity  be  first, 
must  they  not? " 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  have  answered  regarding  one 
of  the  essentials  without  my  telling  you,  have 
you  not? " 

"Yes;  but  it  is  necessary  that  I  know 
something  more  about  the  bees  than  just 
simply  that  I  have  them,  in  order  to  make  a 
success,  is  it  not? " 

"I  suppose  so.  But  can  you  not  answer 
the  knowledge  part  as  well  as  you  did  the 
bee  part? " 

"No.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some  of  the 
particulars  about  the  bees  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  know  in  order  that  I  may 
make  a  success  at  keeping  bees." 

"Well,  first  of  all  I  will  say  that  what  you 
study  out  about  the  bees  yourself  will  be  of 
much  more  value  to  you  than  what  some  one 
tells  you.  Procure  one  of  the  books  on  bees, 
and  study  it  till  you  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  it  contains,  and  it  will  make  an  im- 
pression on  your  mind  of  greater  value  than 
will  that  which  I  tell  you  personally." 

"I  do  not  know  how  you  make  that  out." 

"Just  like  this.  In  reading,  if  you  run 
across  something  which  you  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand at  first,  you  will  stick  to  that  one 
thing  till  you  thoroughly  master  it;  while  if 
I  tell  you  things  I  shall  pass  along  from  one 
to  another  so  rapidly  that  you  will  lose  the 
first  while  I  am  talking  about  the  second, 
and  so  on  and  on,  till  you  will  hear  so  much 
at  one  sitting  that  you  will  not  fully  grasp 
any  of  it,  to  an  extent  that  it  will  enter  into 
the  'warp  and  woof  of  your  life." 

"It  is  possible  that  you  are  right;  but  you 
tell  me  something  further  about  bees  and  I 
will  run  the  risk  of  remembering  it." 

"Very  well.  First  among  the  bees  of  any 
colony  is  the  queen.  She  is  the  all-important 
factor.  If  she  is  A  No.  1  in  all  respects  your 
chance  for  success  from  that  colony  is  good, 
and  from  there  down  to  failure,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  she  is  good.  The  queen  lays  all 
of  the  eggs  from  which  bees  mature;  hence, 
the  more  eggs  the  more  bees.  Do  you  catch 
on  here  ? " 
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"Yes,  I  think  so.'' 

"The  time  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to 
the  emerging  of  the  perfect  bee  is  21  days. 
From  the  emerging  of  the  bee  until  it  goes 
into  the  field  to  labor  is  16  days.  From  the  day 
the  egg  is  laid  until  the  bee  is  a  field  worker 
is  37  days,  when  every  thing  is  in  a  normal  con- 
dition. From  this  you  will  see  that  the  time 
when  the  eggs  are  laid  is  very  important, 
and  has  more  to  do  with  our  success  than 
all  else  in  the  matter  of  the  bees." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  this.  But  go  on 
further. ' ' 

* '  A  further  going-on  will  bring  us  to  the 
second  of  the  three  great  essentials  which 
you  asked  about  at  the  start. ' ' 

"How  is  that? " 

"What  is  the  bee  good  for?" 

"Securing  honey,  of  course." 

"Where  is  the  bee  to  secure  the  honey? " 

"From  the  fiowers." 

' '  Again  you  have  answered  about  the  sec- 
ond great  essential.  Without  the  fiowers  the 
bees  would  be  of  no  use;  and  the  fiowers 
are  included  by  the  bee-keepers'  term  'lo- 
cation.' " 

"That  is  so.  I  see  now  what  you  are  aft- 
er, and  again  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  something 
about  location  as  regards  success." 

"Most  of  us  are  bound  by  ties  to  a  certain 
locality.  The  man  who  is  free  should  care- 
fully select  his  location;  but  the  man  who 
makes  a  success  in  a  poor  field  is  entitled  to 
more  credit  than  the  one  in  a  good  location." 

"Again  I  begin  to  see.  I  may  have  read 
of  these  things,  but  they  never  took  hold  of 
me  as  this  talk  is  doing." 

' '  All  right.  That  gives  me  courage  to  go 
on.  A  thorough  examination  of  a  location  is 
of  great  importance.  It  is  only  in  exception- 
al locations  that  there  is  a  continuous  honey- 
fiow  during  the  summer  season.  With  only 
one  source  of  supply,  extra  care  and  man- 
agement are  needed  to  secure  the  bees  so 
that  they  be  in  readiness  when  it  comes." 

"Well,  there  —  surely  that  must  be  right; 
and  the  eggs  must  be  laid  at  least  37  days 
before  the  ascertained  time  that  the  supply 
is  to  come.  I  begin  to  see  why  you  place 
the  bees  and  the  location  as  two  of  the  great 
essentials. ' ' 

' '  If  you  can  hold  on  to  this  till  you  are 
able  to  bring  the  bees  and  the  location  to- 
gether— that  is.  the  maximum  number  of  bees 
at  just  the  right  time  to  meet  your  supply  in 
your  location,  I  shall  feel  confident  that  you 
will  answer  'here  am  J'  to  the  third  great 
essential." 

"How  is  that?" 

"The  third  great  essential  is  the  hee-l^eep- 
er.  The  bee-keeper  must  be  a  man  of  x>ush. 
Most  day  laborers  and  month  hands  glance 
at  the  sun  occasionally  to  see  when  it  reach- 
es the  meridian  (dinner),  and  again  to  see 
how  near  it  is  to  going  down;  but  whoever 
heard  of  a  successful  apiarist  doing  this,  un- 
less to  see  if  he  could  possibly  finish  some 
job  of  work  already  begun  ?  To  the  true 
bee-keeper  his  work  among  the  bees  is  as 
fun." 

"I  guess  you  are  right,  for  I  almost  begin 


to  feel  my  fingers  itch  to  be  at  work  with 
them  in  the  summer  sunshine." 

"Which  shows  me  that  you  may  be  a  suc- 
cessful apiarist  or  you  may  not." 

"How  is  that? " 

"'Tis  winter  now,  and  your  fingers  may 
cease  itching  before  the  summer  sun  ever 
shines.  If  your  fingers  were  itching  to  com- 
mence this  minute  at  the  work,  and  reading 
for  the  winter,  which  is  necessary  to  prepare 
you  for  a  successful  summer's  work,  1  should 
feel  more  hopeful  of  you.  The  man  who 
spends  his  time  after  the  honey  harvest  is 
over  till  spring  opens  up  in  the  corner  gro- 
cery, or  in  playing  checkers,  backgammon, 
or  other  games,  being  more  interested  in 
them  than  in  preparing  for  the  coming  sea- 
son's work  with  the  bees,  is  not  liable  to 
make  a  successful  bee-keeper  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word." 

' '  Are  you  not  a  little  hard  on  me  ? ' ' 

"Possibly  so.  But  I  wanted  you  to  realize 
fully  what  this  last  of  the  three  great  essen- 
tials means.  You  seemed  to  realize  more 
perfectly  about  the  two  first.  Remember 
that  it  devolves  on  yourself  more  largely 
than  on  any  of  the  rest,  even  though  I  have 
placed  the  bee-keeper  as  third  in  the  three 
great  essentials.  It  is  for  you  to  understand 
that  the  greatest  point  in  bee-keeping  is  to 
have  the  bees  at  the  right  time  for  the  harvest. 
There  is  no  sense  at  all  in  working  for  bees 
or  stimulating  breeding  when  the  harvest  is 
over  and  gone." 

"Yes;  but  that  is  next  summer's  work,  is 
it  not?" 

"It  should  be.  But  unless  you  have  every 
thing  made  and  prepared  this  winter,  and 
your  mind  filled  with  useful  knowledge,  you 
may  be  making  bee-fixtures,  and  ignorant, 
next  spring,  at  just  the  time  when  you  should 
be  pushing  the  bees  for  all  they  are  worth 
toward  securing  the  maximum  number  in 
time  for  the  harvest.  The  winter  is  the  time 
to  prepare  for  next  summer,  and  no  success- 
ful bee-keeper  will  slacken  his  pace  till  he 
has  his  hives,  sections,  etc  ,  and  mind,  all  in 
thorough  readiness  to  use  at  a  moment's  no- 
when  the  season  with  the  bees  opens  up  for 
1907." 


THE  SCHULTZ   METHOD   OF  SHEETING  WAX; 
MR.  SCHUETZ  AS  AN  INVENTOR;  TREE- 
PLANTING  IN  GERMANY. 

In  the  early  spring,  while  I  was  yet  in  Ber- 
lin, I  spent  one  day  with  one  of  the  ablest 
bee-keepers  of  Germany,  Mr.  Schultz.  He 
is  not  only  a  man  of  rare  intelligence,  but  he 
possesses  at  the  same  time  exceptional  in- 
ventive genius.    Among  the  many  things 
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th^t  I  saw  there  was  his  method  of  produc- 
ing wax  sheets  for  the  ordinary  foundation. 
These  are  made  on  a  huge  revolving  hollow 
cylinder.  This  cylinder,  I  should  say,  was 
as  much  as  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fully  as 
long.  In  revolving,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cylinder  dips  in  the  hot  wax,  and  the  number 
of  revolutions  required  to  fashion  sheets  of 
the  required  depth  is  easily  determined  by 
taking  off  a  shaving  of  these  wax  sheets.  It 
is  easy  to  remove  these  great  wax  sheets 
from  the  cylinder,  after  which  they  are  cut 
to  any  desired  form  and  size.  Then,  by  pass- 
ing between  rollers  something  like  the  rollers 
of  a  ringer,  these  sheets  are  thinned  to  any 
required  weight. 

INVENTIONS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Schultz 
was  the  first  to  invent  and  manufacture 
the  "Good  candy."  I  found  he  had  also  in- 
vented many  other  very  interesting  pieces 
of  apparatus.  But,  strange  to  say,  he  uses 
hives  that  open  only  at  the  end.  The  frames 
are  much  like  our  own,  but,  of  course,  are 
removed  with  no  slight  difficulty.  Mr.  S. 
makes  a  large  number  of  these  hives  for  sale. 

SETTING  TREES  FOR  HONEY. 

In  the  great  city  of  Berlin,  as  also  in  most 
of  the  rural  villages  of  that  country,  one  of 
the  most  charming  features  of  the  landscape 
is  the  uniform  planting  of  trees  along  the 
streets  and  highways.  Only  one  kind  of 
tree  is  planted  on  any  particular  street  in 
the  city  of  Berlin.  One  has  only  to  see  these 
magnificent  avenues  of  trees  to  become 
quickly  converted  to  this  style  of  planting. 
The  effect  is  certainly  very  charming.  There 
is  one  thing  that  surprised  me  very  much  as 
T  toured  about  the  streets  of  the  capital  city 
of  Germany.  There  is  never  a  tree  missing, 
and  all  trees  are  uniform  in  size.  It  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  no  trees  have  ever  died, 
and,  of  course,  dead  trees  must  have  been  re- 
placed by  living  ones.  How,  then,  could 
there  be  such  uniformity  of  size?  I  think  I 
have  the  solution.  One  day  I  saw  some  for- 
esters setting  a  tree  in  Berlin  which  I  think 
must  have  been  twenty  feet  high  and  of  cor- 
responding size.  Of  course,  this  was  no 
light  task,  but  it  was  done  so  carefully  that 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. Yet  we  must  remember  that  labor 
is  painfully  cheap  in  this  great  metropolis. 
Laborers  there  receive  only  from  one-half  to 
one-third  as  much  as  is  paid  in  this  country, 
even  where  wages  are  lowest. 

One  of  the  things  that  pleased  me  much 
was  to  note  how  many  trees  in  the  streets 
and  along  the  roadsides  were  useful  for 
other  purposes  than  ornament.  The  linden 
is  a  very  common  tree  in  Germany,  and,  like 
the  American  linden,  the  European  linden 
ranks  high  as  a  honey-producing  tree.  The 
honey-locust  is  also  another  very  common 
tree.  This  often  produces  large  quantities 
of  nectar.  There  were  other  trees  of  like 
character.  I  think  we  can  not  urge  too  fre- 
quently the  desirability  of  this  practice.  The 
linden  and  the  tulip  in  the  northern  part  of 
our  country;  the  sourwood  in  the  South,  and 


the  eucalyptus  in  California  and  other  arid 
regions  of  the  West,  may  well  come  to  the 
front  in  all  our  tree-planting.  These  trees 
are  not  second  in  beauty,  and  are  also  famed 
as  honey-producers. 

PHACELIA. 

In  the  region  about  Mr.  Schultz'  apiary 
the  landscaping  is  certainly  most  attractive. 
Great  avenues  of  honey-locust  were  to  be 
seen  along  the  streets  as  one  walked  from 
the  depot  to  the  apiary,  perhaps  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile.  I  asked  Mr.  Schultz  to  what 
plant  he  gave  preference  as  a  honey-produc- 
er in  his  vicinity.  He  replied,  "I  think  the 
phacelia  is  one  of  the  very  best."  I  was 
glad  to  hear  this  praise  of  one  of  our  most 
common  fiowers  of  Southern  California. 
This  plant  is  known  to  science  as  Phacelia 
tanacetifolia.  There  are  two  families  of 
plants  represented  in  California  by  numer- 
ous species  which  are  peculiar  in  their  meth- 
od of  blooming.  This  is  said  to  be  scorpioid 
inflorescence.  The  spikes  of  flowers  coil  so 
that  they  resemble  exceedingly  a  worm  or 
caterpillar.  This  similarity  is  sometimes  so 
striking  as  to  be  almost  startling.  One  of  the 
families  is  Boraginacece  to  which  belongs  the 
common  borage,  also  famous  as  a  honey- 
plant,  and  the  other  a  closely  allied  family, 
Hydrophyllacece,  which  contains  the  phacelia. 
We  have  numerous  species  of  these  phacelia 
here  at  Claremont,  most  of  which  are  very 
attractive,  and  to  me  peculiarly  so,  as  they 
are  all  scorpioid.  This  Phacelia  tanacetifo- 
lia was  introduced  from  America  into  Ger- 
many, and  has  become  very  much  prized  for 
its  nectar  secretion. 


EUROPEAN    VS.    AMERICAN  FOUL 
BROOD. 

The  Cure  Given  in  the  Nov.  1st,  1905,  Is- 
sue Never  Intended  for  American  Foul 
Brood;  the  Bees  Not  Able  to  Remove 
Larvae,  Diseased  with  American  Foul 
Brood,  from  the  Cells;  the  two  Diseases 
Compared.   

BY  E.   W.  ALEXANDER. 


[The  reader  should  note  that  the  new  names  for 
the  brood  diseases  are  used  in  this  article.  That  is, 
the  old  foul  brood  is  now  called  American  foul  brood; 
and  "black  brood,"  European  foul  brood.— 'E,X).'\ 

I  do  wish  I  could  impress  on  the  minds  of 
all  bee-keepers  that  I  have  never  recom- 
mended any  cure  for  American  foul  brood, 
and  I  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  I  don't 
think  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
ever  been  a  comb  that  was  affected  by  Amer- 
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ican  foul  brood  cured  of  that  disease.  You 
might  as  soon  expect  a  colony  of  bees  to 
clean  out  their  combs  if  filled  with  paint  as 
to  expect  them  to  be  able  to  remove  the  rot- 
ten larvas  from  American  foul-brood  combs. 
I  will  admit  that  there  are  some  things  seem- 
ingly about  the  same  in  European  foul  brood 
and  American  foul  brood,  but  in  other  re- 
spects they  are  no  more  alike  than  the  mild- 
est case  of  bowel  trouble  and  the  Asiatic 
cholera. 

Many  bee-keepers  are  continually  speaking 
and  writing  of  these  two  diseases  as  one  and 
the  same.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  young 
and  inexperienced  bee-keeper  I  would  not 
notice  this  mixing  up  of  a  very  important 
matter.  Then  when  my  critics  go  still  further 
and  speak  of  the  cure  I  recommended  some 
time  ago  for  European  foul  brood  as  failing 
to  cure  American  foul  brood,  and  in  that 
way  belittle  that  cure  when  I  from  the  first 
wrote  that  I  did  not  think  it  of  any  use  for 
American  foul  brood,  they  do  me  injustice. 
You  might  as  well  expect  to  cure  American 
foul  brood  by  throwing  a  cup  of  cold  water 
in  the  grass  in  front  of  your  hives  as  to  ex- 
pect to  cure  it  by  requeening  as  1  recom- 
mended for  European  foul  brood. 

The  reason  why  American  foul  brood  has 
never  been  cleaned  out  of  a  comb  is  because 
a  larva  that  dies  from  that  disease  is  so  much 
like  glue  that  the  bees  can  not  remove  it  in 
its  soft  state;  and  before  it  dries  down  it 
penetrates  with  its  spores  into  the  cocoons  of 
the  cell  until  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  comb 
itself,  where  it  can  not  be  reached  by  any 
disinfectants,  nor  removed  by  the  bees.  Such, 
infected  cell  becomes  ever  afterward  worth- 
less to  rear  brood  in.  But  not  so  with  Euro- 
pean foul  brood.  Even  in  its  very  worst 
stages,  after  the  larva  dies  with  this  disease 
it  soon  dries  up  and  cleaves  from  the  cell, 
and  is  easily  removed  by  the  bees;  conse- 
quently the  cell  is  soon  ready  for  another 
egg  which  often  matures  into  a  healthy  bee. 

Another  point  of  difference  is,  a  larva  af- 
fected with  American  foul  brood  seldom 
dies  until  about  old  enough  to  be  capped 
over,  or  after  it  is  capped  by  the  bees,  while 
a  larva  dying  from  the  effect  of  European 
foul  brood  seldom  lives  to  be  capped  over, 
as  it  usually  dies  when  from  two  to  four 
days  old.  There  is  only  one  course  of 
treatment  for  American  foul  brood,  that 
is  of  any  use.  This  is  now  known  as  the 
McEvoy  treatment.  That  is,  to  remove  the 
bees  from  their  combs  and  put  them  on  comb- 
foundation  starters,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
remove  them  again  to  full  frames  of  founda- 
tion. This  treatment  will  save  the  bees, 
but  is  no  cure  for  the  combs,  which  are  worth- 
less except  for  wax.  Fifteen  years  fighting 
this  disease  forty  years  ago,  when  this  part 
of  New  York  State  was  badly  affected  by  it, 
gave  me  lots  of  experience.  At  that  time  I 
lost  several  hundred  colonies  with  American 
foul  brood,  as  we  had  no  foundation  then 
to  use,  and  our  only  way  was  to  cut  out 
the  combs  as  fast  as  it  appeared  and  melt 
them  up.  and  let  the  bees  build  new  combs 
again.    We  cut  the  combs  across  just  above 


the  brood,  leaving  the  honey  in  the  hive  with 
a  strip  of  comb  as  a  starter  to  build  on.  We 
did  not  then  think  the  honey  diseased,  but  I 
now  know  it  was  with  American  foul  brood; 
but  with  European  foul  brood  I  have  my 
doubts  as  to  the  honey  being  affected. 

I  have  given  many  combs  of  honey  from 
colonies  badly  diseased  with  European  foul 
brood  to  healthy  colonies,  and  have  never 
seen  a  case  where  it  had  a  bad  effect.  This 
fact,  and  that  of  the  honey,  combs,  and  pol- 
len of  a  colony  badly  affected  with  European 
foul  brood  becoming  perfectly  healthy  when 
requeened  with  a  young  virgin,  as  I  recom- 
mended in  my  cure  for  European  foul  brood, 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  honey  is  not  the 
means  of  spreading  this  disease.  It  is  very 
easy  to  cure  an  apiary  of  European  foul 
brood;  but  the  old  American  foul  brood  is 
incurable.  As  I  said  before,  you  can  save 
the  bees  by  the  McEvoy  treatment,  but  you 
can  not  save  the  combs. 

I  am  well  aware  that  on  some  points  in 
the  above  I  am  crossing  swords  with  those 
who  are  considered  good  authority;  but  on 
this  subject  in  question  I  write  the  same  as 
on  other  subjects,  simply  from  long  and  ex- 
tensive experience.  I  don't  take  any  thing 
as  fact  until  I  have  thoroughly  tested  it  on 
at  least  50  or  100  colonies  for  two  or  more 
years.  This  jumping  at  conclusions  because 
some  one  says  so  and  so,  I  think  but  very 
little  of. 

European  foul  brood  will  spread  much  ' 
faster  through  an  apiary  than  American 
foul  brood,  and  kill  the  brood  quicker  than 
any  other  disease  that  I  ever  dealt  with. 
Coming  as  it  does  before  the  colonies  become 
very  strong  in  the  spring,  it  soon  reduces 
them  to  a  mere  handful  of  discouraged  bees 
unable  to  accomplish  any  thing,  and  it  is 
hard  for  their  owner  to  realize  that  he  will 
ever  again  have  strong  healthy  colonies  in 
those  hives. 

But  don't  be  discouraged.  I  have  been 
through  it  all,  and  what  we  have  done  you 
can  do.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  follow 
the  plan  I  recommended  in  the  Nov.  1st,  1905, 
issue,  and  you  will  in  a  short  time  have  as 
strong  healthy  colonies  as  you  ever  saw. 

When  we  had  this  disease,  black  and  hy- 
brid bees  were  about  the  only  ones  affected. 
I  sometimes  think  that,  if  the  apiaries  of 
some  bee-keepers  were  attacked  with  this 
disease  it  would  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for 
it  would  necessitate  requeening  their  colonies 
at  once  with  some  good  honey-gathering 
strain  of  Italian  bees;  and  if  this  were  done 
about  the  first  of  June  these  requeened  colo- 
nies would  be  in  a  fine  healthy  condition  for 
an  August  harvest;  and  then  with  a  good 
working  force  of  Italian  bees  their  owner 
would  secure  a  larger  surplus  than  he  could 
possibly  have  had  if  it  were  not  for  requeen- 
ing to  cure  the  disease.  I  think  these  black 
and  hybrid  bees  cost  us  nearly  all  we  can 
get  from  them,  and  what  they  lack  in  squar- 
ing accounts  with  honey  they  make  up  in 
stinging  and  boiling  over  and  under  their 
hives  when  one  attempts  to  handle  them. 

Delanson.  N.  Y. 
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[At  the  foul-brood  convention  in  San  An- 
tonio the  feeling  was  expressed  that  the 
Alexander  treatment  would  not  work  in  a 
locality  where  the  European  or  black  brood 
had  just  gotten  a  foothold — that  it  was  only 
when  the  disease  had  practically  worn  itself 
out  that  the  dequeening  method  would  effect 
a  cure.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  reports 
from  those  who  tried  the  Alexander  cure. 

Our  correspondent  makes  a  fairly  accurate 
comparison  of  the  two  diseases.  In  some  re- 
pects  there  are  marked  differences,  especial- 
ly in  the  condition  of  the  brood-comb  after 
the  larvae  have  died.  It  seems  very  clear 
that  the  bees  can  polish  up  the  combs,  and 
possibly  disinfect  them,  after  the  ravages  of 
European  foul  brood,  when  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  any  thing  with  combs 
affected  with  the  American  disease. 

We  wish  to  bear  testimony  that  Mr.  Alex- 
ander never  made  any  claims  for  his  cure  in 
the  case  of  American  foul  brood.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  one  or  two  correspon- 
dents, and  by  the  editor,  that  possibly  the 
treatment  might  do  some  good  with  that  dis- 
ease; but  no  claims  were  made. 

When  Mr.  Alexander  speaks  of  American 
foul  brood  as  being  incurable  he  does  not 
mean,  as  we  take  it,  that  the  McEvoy  treat- 
ment, which  has  given  such  excellent  results 
through  Canada,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
elsewhere,  would  not  prove  effective.  As 
we  understand  him,  he  means  that  no  treat- 
ment can  disinfect  combs  that  have  been  af- 
fected with  old-fashioned  (American)  foul 
brood,  and  he  is  probably  correct.  The 
gluey,  varnish-like  character  of  the  dead 
matter  of  this  disease  hardens  down  like  so 
much  cement;  and  when  the  stuff  is- smeared 
over  the  cells,  and  dried  "on,  it  renders  the 
disinfection  of  the  combs  by  means  of  for- 
maldehyde difficult  and  uncertain. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  started  the 
use  of  the  names  European  and  American 
foul  brood.  The  editor  believes  it  is  wise  to 
adopt  these  names  in  order  that  we  may  be 
more  sure  of  retaining  the  protection  of  leg- 
islation that  specifically  mentions  foul  brood, 
but  says  nothing  about  black  brood.  It  is 
difficult  at  best  to  get  foul-brood  laws,  and 
when  once  secured  it  is  better  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  By  calling  both  diseases 
"foul  brood,"  drawing  the  distinction  by 
means  of  a  qualifying  adjective,  we  solve  all 
difficulties  at  once. — Ed.] 


SYSTEM. 


Some  Crude  Methods  and  their  Disadvan- 
tages; a  Thin  Board  for  Keeping  a  Com- 
plete Record  of  all  the  Colonies 
in  an  Apiary. 

BY  PHILIP  E.  CRANE. 


Mr.  Editor: — While  reading  System  a  few 
days  ago  I  came  across  a  statement  among 
the  editorials  that  interested  me  greatly.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  Boston  paper-houses  some  time  ago 


installed  some  new  systems  in  their  business, 
and  that  in  the  first  fourteen  months  after 
the  installation  the  company  had  saved  sixty 
per  cent  on  its  expenses  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  preceding.  Being  somewhat  of  a 
system  crank  myself,  as  well  as  interested 
in  bees,  I  at  once  thought  how  true  this 
might  be  of  a  great  many  bee-keepers. 
There  was  a  time  when  business  men  found 
it  necessary  to  look  up  the  condition  of  their 
business  only  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while 
now  they  must  know  the  exact  standing  of 
the  business  each  morning  before  any  thing 
further  is  done.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
bee-keeper.  Years  ago,  at  the  end  of  the 
season  he  looked  to  see  if  each  colony  had  a 
queen,  nothing  more.  To-day  he  must  be 
able  at  any  time  through  the  season  to  tell 
the  exact  condition  of  any  colony  if  he  would 
be  in  any  way  successful. 

For  years  I  have  watched  the  journals  to 
see  how  different  bee-keepers  kept  their  rec- 
ords in  the  apiaries.  One  of  the  worst  prob- 
lems is  to  devise  a  system  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  all;  indeed,  this  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, for  there  are  so  many  methods  of  car- 
rying on  the  pursuit  that  what  will  do  for  one 
will  be  of  no  value  to  another.  Many  have  of- 
fered suggestions,  some  of  which  applied  to 
one  kind  of  hive,  some  to  another.  Many  were 
practicable  for  the  man  with  a  few  swarms 
of  bees,  but  were  of  no  value  to  the  person 
with  a  large  number.  Out  of  them  all  I  have 
never  seen  any  that  met  the  needs  of  the 
large  producer  who  makes  the  production  of 
honey  his  entire  business.  The  profits  aris- 
.ing  from  the  sale  of  honey  are  not  large,  and 
it  behooves  the  producer  to  get  along  with 
as  little  help  as  possible  and  do  the  work 
properly. 

For  several  years  two  of  us  have  carried 
on  from  five  to  six  apiaries,  ranging  from 
two  and  one-half  to  ten  miles  from  home, 
and  containing  from  60  to  150  colonies  of 
bees.  Our  ability  to  do  this  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent due  to  our  system  of  records.  These 
admit  of  our  looking  up  the  condition  of  any 
swarm  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  till 
the  end  within  five  seconds,  and  without 
stirring  from  our  tracks. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  some  of  the 
plans  that  have  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time.  One  man  places  a  stone  on  different 
corners  of  the  cover  to  denote  different  con- 
ditions of  the  colony.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  this  plan  applies  only  to  those  using 
hives  with  fiat  covers,  and,  besides,  even  if 
we  used  such  there  would  not  be  corners 
enough  on  the  cover  to  answer  our  purpose. 
Some  one  else  suggests  that  you  carry  a  lit- 
tle blank  book  with  a  page  for  each  colony, 
and,  as  you  finish  work  at  the  hive,  "jot 
down  its  condition."  This  may  do  for  the 
man  with  a  dozen  colonies;  but  life  is  too 
short  to  write  out  the  condition  of  each  hive; 
and,  too,  suppose  a  colony  across  the  yard 
swarms-  just  think  of  turning  over  the  leaves 
to  find  the  place,  and  especially  those  that 
are  stuck  together  with  honey  and  propolis! 

I  might  mention  one  more.  Some  write 
it  on  a  slip  of  wood  and  drop  it  inside  the 
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hive,  or  even  tack  it  on  the  outside.  The 
objection  to  this  is  that  you  must  go  clear 
across  the  yard  to  find  out  in  what  shape 
you  left  a  certain  colony,  or,  perhaps,  go 
running  all  around  the  place  to  find  an  emp- 
ty hive  in  which  to  put  a  new  swarm. 

Suppose  you  take  a  smooth  board,  six 
inches  wide  by  four  feet  long.  This  will 
easily  accommodate  125  colonies  for  a  whole 
season.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
hives  are  numbered .  N ext  number  the  board ; 
and  it  is  also  advisable  that  the  board  be 
ruled  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  mistakes, 
for  they  are  liable  to  be  costly.  Many,  no 
doubt,  wonder  how  the  record  for  a  colony 
of  bees  is  to  be  kept  for  a  whole  season  in  a 
space  i  inch  wide  by  six  inches  long,  and 
this  is,  indeed,  very  important.  It  is  done 
by  a  system  of  shorthand.  This  must,  of 
course,  be  varied  by  each  person  to  meet  his 
own  needs. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  from  one  of  our 
boards  for  the  year  1904  that  will  give  an 
idea  of  how  the  method  is  carried  out. 

1.  C  (-6/13)  □6/21  (B7/21)  0. 

The  first  thing  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  we 
are  able  to  look  over  the  bees,  we  look  up 
the  queens  and  clip  their  wings  where  neces- 
sary. The  first  record  to  go  on  the  board, 
then,  is  the  age  of  the  queen.  Suppose  that 
we  find  her  wings  have  never  been  clipped. 
We  then  place  a  C  after  the  number  of  the 
hive.  If  her  wings  are  clipped  we  look  on 
the  board  for  the  season  before,  and  see  how 
old  she  is.  If  she  was  raised  in  the  season  of 
1902  the  C  would  have  a  line  drawn  across 
it.  If  raised  the  season  before  that,  there 
would  be  two  lines,  and  we  should  know 
that  she  was  a  fit  subject  for  removal. 
(-6/13)  shows  that,  on  the  13th  of  June,  eggs 
were  found  in  the  queen-cells.  The  paren- 
thesis is  used  simply  to  prevent  its  becoming 
mixed  with  what  goes  before  or  after.  If  a 
larva  had  been  found  instead  of  an  egg  there 
would  have  been  two  lines  before  the  6;  and 
if  sealed  queen-cells,  three  lines.  When  we 
came  to  this  colony  eight  days  later  the  con- 
dition was  such  as  to  warrant  the  removal  of 
the  queen.  When  this  is  done  it  is  marked 
with  a  square,  followed  by  6/21.  As  the  queen 
was  still  good  she  was  evidently  removed 
with  a  comb  or  two  of  brood,  and  used  to 
start  a  nucleus;  for,  further  down  on  the 
board,  we  find  the  following: 

8.  N6/21C1. 

(This  shows  that  this  hive  was  empty,  and 
that  on  the  21st  of  June  a  new  colony  was 
started  with  the  queen  from  No.  1).  The 
next  week  we  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells, 
and  simply  drew  a  diagonal  line  through  the 
square  (not  shown).  When  the  new  queen 
was  introduced  we  drew  a  diagonal  /  the 
other  way.  Later  we  found  that,  for  some 
reason,  the  queen  was  not  accepted,  so  we 
gave  them  a  comb  of  brood  from  some  other 
hive,  allowing  them  to  raise  a  queen  to  suit 
themselves.  This  was  marked  (B7/21).  When 
we  found  eggs  showing  that  a  young  queen 
was  laying  we  marked  it  0. 

Down  further  we  will  look  at  another  line. 

13.    C.    (F7/7)  □  7/7  (06/22)  (7/7 )X 7/24. 


The  interpretation  of  this  is  as  follows: 

On  the  7th  of  July  we  shook  this  swarm 
on  to  foundation.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two  we  discovered  that,  in  the  opera- 
tion, the  queen  had  been  lost  or  killed,  so 
we  marked  them  queenless.  Some  time 
during  the  day  we  removed  a  queen  (that 
had  been  raised  earlier  in  the  spring,  and 
was  clipped  June  22d),  from  some  other 
hive  and  introduced  her  to  No.  13.  7/24 
signifies  that,  on  the  24th,  the  colony  was  all 
ri^t. 

Take  another  line. 

75.  N.  V.  6/13  (  □  7/7). 

This  shows  a  new  swarm  with  a  virgin 
queen,  June  13;  queen  removed  July  7,  etc. 

From  these  few  examples  a  general  idea 
can  be  obtained  of  the  methods  employed 
in  this  system,  and  each  person  must  vary 
and  change  the  signs  to  meet  the  local  con- 
ditions and  his  own  methods  of  caring  for 
the  bees. 

The  board  is  always  at  your  hand;  and  if 
a  colony  clear  across  the  yard  is  swarming 
you  can  see  just  the  condition  in  which  you 
left  it  the  week  before  without  moving  from 
your  work.  The  leaves  are  never  getting 
stuck  together  with  honey  or  propolis;  and, 
even  if  it  does  become  sticky,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  wash  it.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
convenient  or  simple  than  this? 

Middle  bury,  Vt, 


A  FEEDER    ADAPTED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  USE  IN  THE  DANZKNBAKER 
BOTTOM-BOARDS. 


BY  GEO.  W.  BABCOCK. 


I  think  I  have  hit  upon  an  idea  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Danzen baker  bottom- board  as 
a  feeder,  that  is  unique. 

The  Danz.  bottom-boards,  such  as  I  have, 
are  made  in  three  parts,  of  uniform  size  and 
accurate  fit.  The  only  nailing  of  the  bot- 
tom-boards by  me  is  one  nail  as  shown  at  A. 
The  reason  for  this  is  so  the  shrinkage  in  the 
bottom  can  be  taken  up  by  sliding  the  boards 
together.  Since  only  one  board  is  nailed  the 
other  two  can  easily  be  removed,  and  in 
their  place  substitute  the  feeder  in  question 
from  the  back,  as  shown. 

I  used,  in  constructing  this  feeder,  i-inch 
stuff  from  orange-crates,  which  is  enough 
thinner  than  the  regular  Danz.  fioor-board  to 
permit  of  the  top  rim  of  the  three-pint  basin 
passing  under  the  end  cleat,  and  an  ^-inch- 
thick  cleat  tacked  on  at  B  closes  the  slot  per- 
fectly when  the  feeder  is  slid  in  place. 

As  shown  in  sketch.  Fig.  1, 1  added  a  cleat, 
D,  of  the  same  i-inch  material,  under  which 
the  forward  part  of  feeder-board  E  slides, 
thus  leaving  no  opening  in  the  bottom-board 
when  the  feeder  is  drawn  forth  at  the  rear 
to  be  filled,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  I  use  a  heavy 
enamel  basin,  costing  20  cts.  here,  10  cts.  in 
Rochester.  I  have  eight  of  these  feeders.  I 
use  a  waxed  float  made  of  jig-inch  material 
(wood).  Fig.  4. 

On  one  hive,  while  using  this  feeder  I  had 
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placed  a  nucleus,  which  robbers  got  well 
started  in;  but  they  took  no  notice  of  the 
lower  hive,  nor  did  they  crawl  or  fly  about 
the  feeder,  which  can  not  be  said  of  the 
Boardman  feeder  nor  the  leaky  division- 
board  feeder;  and,  further,  my  feeder  is  all  in- 
side; and  if  the  syrup  is  carefully  poured  in, 
there  is  nothing  to  attract  the  bees. 


In  order  to  have  this  feeder  slide  under 
the  hive  I  had  to  add  a  IJ-inch  strip  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danz.  bottom-board  side  rails 
F,  Fig.  3.  This  enables  it  to  pass  clear  of 
the  hive-stand,  and  gives  me  a  winter  side 
(which  I  am  obliged  to  have)  in  wintering 
in  my  cellar,  as  the  Danz.  opening  is  not 
enough. 

When  we  leave  the  capacity  of  a  stimula- 
tive feeder,  I  can't  see  why  we  should  not 
use  the  Miller  size.  You  will  see  by  my 
Danz.  feeder  that  I  can  replace  it  by  the 
regular  bottom-boards  at  any  time  by  simply 
.sliding  them  in  in  its  place. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y. 

[The  feeder  here  shown  would  undoubted- 
ly give  good  results.    One  would  have  to  be 


a  sort  of  carpenter,  however,  to  rig  up  some- 
thing of  this  nature.  An  ordinary  person 
would  not  be  able  to  make  a  close  enough 
fit  so  that  the  slide-board  containing  the  pan 
would  work  free  without  hitching  or  catch- 
ing.— Ed.] 


THE  NEW  PURE-FOOD  LAW. 


The  Difficulty  of  Properly  Labeling  Comb 
Honey..' 


BY  R.  D.  CHAPPELL. 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest 
your  discussion  of  the  pure-food  law  in  re- 
gard to  honey,  and  must  say  that  I  am  on 
the  "fence"  when  it  comes  to  selling  my 
comb  honey  for  pure  white  clover,  pure  bass- 
wood,  or  pure  any  thing,  for  that  matter.  I 
will  try  to  illustrate  the  point  I  wish  to 
make.  Just  after  the  close  of  the  white- 
clover  flow  the  past  season  I  bought  some 
beautiful  white  comb  honey  cheap,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  not  separatored,  and  the 
sections  were  soiled,  but  the  combs  were 
very  white.  I  bought  it  for  our  own  family 
use,  and  sold  my  own,  which  was  in  plain 
sections,  and,  being  built  between  fences,  was 
nice  and  straight.  Well,  when  we  came  to 
eating  the  honey  I  found  it  badly  tinctured 
with  honey  from  the  brood-nest,  which  had 
been  carried  up  to  make  more  room  for  the 
queen.  Now,  before  tasting  the  above-men- 
tioned honey  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
sell  it  for  pure  white-clover  honey;  but  had 
I  done  so  I  would  have  laid  myself  liable  to 
prosecution  under  the  new  pure-food  law. 

How  are  producers  of  comb  honey  to  know 
what  kind  of  honey  each  section  contains, 
without  sampling  it? 

Vassar,  Mich. 

[Why,  friend  Chappell,  the  problem  is  not 
so  difiicult  as  you  apparently  think.  You 
probably  sell  honey  in  your  own  locality,  or 
at  least  within  the  confines  of  your  own 
State.  You  will  not  forget  that  the  national 
pure-food  law  applies  only  to  territorial  and 
interstate  business — not  to  business  conduct- 
ed wholly  within  the  State.  The  small  hon- 
ey-producer who  sells  his  product  will  not 
be  likely  to  be  affected;  but  the  shipper — 
that  is,  the  corporation  or  individual  that 
has  been  doing  a  general  mixing  business, 
will  necessarily  do  some  interstate  business, 
and  because  of  this  he  dare  not  put  up  any 
foods  or  drugs  unless  the  label  and  contents 
conform  entirely  to  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law. 

But  suppose  you  were  to  ship  your  honey 
out  of  the  State.  If  you  do  not  put  any  la- 
bel on  it,  so  long  as  it  is  pure,  no  matter  how 
many  the  sources  from  which  it  was  gather- 
ed, you  would  in  no  wise  be  affected  by  the 
law;  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether,  if 
you  labeled  it  "pure  clover  honey,"  and 
there  should  be  a  little  basswood  mixed  with 
it,  the  officers  would  make  any  trouble;  but 
if  you  label  your  product  ' '  Pure  Comb  Hon- 
ey" you  will  be  entirely  safe. — Ed.] 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  AGAIN. 

What  it  is  Doin^  for  the  Bee-keeping 
AVorld. 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


Shortly  following  the  Jenkintown  field- 
day  meeting,  near  Philadelphia,  June  26th, 
I  took  a  short  run  down  to  Washington  for 
the  express  purpose  of  seeing  with  my  own 
eyes  what  Uncle  Sam  was  doing  for  bee  cul- 
cure.  I  have  already  told  about  the  interest 
he  has  taken  in  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  bee  diseases;  of  how 
he  has  sent  representatives  to  our  various 


bee  conventions,  thus  bringing  the  general 
government  in  close  touch  with  the  bee- 
keepers themselves.  That  this  has  met  with 
their  general  approbation  everywhere  is 
well  known.  The  time  was  when  our  Uncle 
did  not  recognize  bee  culture  in  any  way 
whatsoever;  but  now  there  is  quite  an  ap- 
propriation, through  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, to  defray  the  expense  of  several 
salaried  employees,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  one  or  more  government  experi- 
mental apiaries  for  the  propagation  of  the 
new  races  of  bees,  and  for  general  experi- 
mental work; 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Division  of  Api- 
culture is  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology;  and 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  DIVISION  OF  APICULTURE  AT  THE  BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 
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therefore  it  is  directly  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  a  gentleman  who  has  tak- 
en great  interest  in  the  general  subject  of 
apiculture. 

But  let  us  now  go  over  to  the  Department 
and  see  what  is  being  done.  On  arriving  at 
B  St.  S.  W.,  we  pass  along  till  we  come  to 
904.  Here  we  stop  at  the  Annex  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  and  note  right  over  the 
door  in  large  letters  of  gold  the  word  ''Ajn- 
cuUure.'"  The  casual  passer-by  might  pay 
no  attention  to  the  word  more  than  to  read 
it;  but  a  bee-editor  realizes  the  great  amount 
of  effort  and  patience  that  must  have  been 
expended  to  cause  the  word  to  have  enough 


fact  that  the  employees  in  this  Division  have 
a  great  amount  of  work  on  hand.  Dr.  Phil- 
lips, at  least,  seemed  to  have  laid  out  enough 
work  for  himself  to  keep  four  men  busy. 
Every  thing  was  being  worked  out  to  a  sys- 
tem. Among  other  things  he  showed  me  how 
he  was  keeping  in  touch  with  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  by  means  of  a  card  in- 
dex; of  how  bee-keepers  from  all  over  the 
land  were  seeking  information. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  he  and  Dr.  White, 
the  Bacteriologist,  had  been  making  some 
investigations  on  the  general  subject  of  bee 
diseases.  The  results  of  these  have  all  since 
been  published — see  Dec.  15th  issue. 


A    FRA:ME    of  CAUCASIAN    BEES    AT    THE  GOVERNMENT    APIARY    JUST  AFTER   THEIR  HIVE 

HAD  BEEN  BUMPED  AND  KICKED. 


importance  attached  to  it  so  that  it  could 
thus  be  given  a  place  of  honor  under  the 
keystone  of  a  government  building.  My 
camera  caught  a  view  of  the  entrance,  which 
view  is  shown  herewith. 

We  ascend  two  flights  of  steps  or  stairs, 
and  are  finally  ushered  into  the  offices  of 
the  Division  of  Apiculture.  Here  we  met  Dr. 
E.  F.  Phillips,  who  was  temporarily  in  charge 
while  Mr.  Benton  was  at  the  time  on  his 
eastern  trip  through  the  Orient. 

One  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 


Notwithstanding  Dr.  Phillips  was  very 
busy  at  the  time,  he  gave  me  every  facility 
for  learning  about  the  work  that  was  then 
going  on.  We  went  over  to  the  government 
queen-rearing  yard,  and  there  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  the  apia- 
rist in  charge.  Here  we  found  several  races 
of  bees  where  the  visitor  could  see  them 
tested  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Dr.  Phillips 
and  his  assistant  had  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  general  subject  of  queen-rearing,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  most  up-to-date 


WAX  MODELS  (BY  AUZOUX)  OF  HOXEY-BEES.  THE  MODELS  EXLARGED  APPROXIMATELY  TEX 
TIMES,  EXHIBITED  IX  THE  BUREAU  OF  EXTOMOLOGY.  WASHIXGTOX.  D.  C. 
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methods  known  to  the  art  were  there  being 
tested.  The  bulletin  by  Dr.  Phillips,  on 
queen-rearing,  based  on  this  work  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  same  point. 

I  took  a  few  snapshots  showing  Mr.  Mar- 
tin in  the  act  of  handling  the  hives;  but  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  looking  at  the 
Caucasians,  as  I  believe  most  of  the  visitors 
are.  After  Mr.  Martin  opened  the  hive  I 
casually  remarked  that  I  supposed  he  could 
do  almost  any  thing  with  the  bees  except  ac- 
tually to  kick  and  pound  the  hives.  Quite 
to  my  surprise  he  gave  several  of  the  Cauca- 
sian colonies  a  good  bumping  with  his  feet, 
and  he  actually  jarred  two  or  three  of  the 
hives  a  little  off  their  stands.  He  explained 
that  he  did  not  ordinarily  do  this;  but  inas- 
much as  I  had  tentatively  given  him  the 
challenge  he  felt  inclined  to  accept  it.  The 
two  pictures  of  the  frames  of  bees  were  taken 
shortly  after  this  rough  treatment,  and  yet 
there  was  no  resentment,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  bees  were  nicely  disposed  over 
the  frames,  apparently  caring  litnle  for  what 
had  been  done;  for,  during  the  time,  no 
smoke  or  veils  had  been  used. 


There  was,  I  believe,  one  colony  of  Banat 
bees  and  several  of  Carniolans.  In  this  con- 
nection I  ought  to  add  that  the  government 
strain  of  these  bees  (Carniolans)  were  very 
gentle. 

After  inspecting  the  government  queen- 
rearing  operations.  Dr.  Phillips  kindly  pilot- 
ed me  over  to  one  of  their  buildings  (a  mu- 
seum, I  think)  where  he  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Rolla  P.  Curry,  in  charge.  There  was 
an  exhibit  there,  in  which  Dr.  Phillips  thought 
I  would  be  very  much  interested.  It  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  some  wax  models 
of  honey-bees  and  a  honey-comb,  enlarged 
to  some  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  with 
combs  to  correspond.  These  specimens  were 
made  by  the  celebrated  model-maker  Auzoux, 
who,  it  appears,  has  made  many  other  mod- 
els of  various  insects  for  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology. Notwithstanding  that  these  mod- 
els of  bees  were  kept  in  a  glass  case  not  easy 
of  access  for  the  purpose  of  photographing, 
Mr.  Curry  very  kindly  consented  to  remove 
the  glass,  at  no  little  work,  and  have  the 
models  removed  and  set  outside  of  the  build- 
ing.   They  were  placed  on  the  steps  of  the 


WAX  MODELS  OF  HONEY-BEES  AND  HONEY-COMB,  ENLARGED  TEN  TIMES  (BY  AUZOUX,  THE 
CELEBRATED  FRENCH  MODEL-MAKER),  ON  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY, 
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entrance,  where  I  secured  a  number  of  pho- 
tos, two  of  which  are  here  reproduced. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  models  can 
be  dissected,  showing  the  entire  anatomical 


LESLIE  MAKTIN,  GOVERNMENT  APIARIST. 


structure.  To  the  student  of  anatomy  they 
are  very  interesting,  and  give  another  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  taken  by  our  dear  old 
Uncle  Sam  in  bee  culture.  Such  models, 
though  perhaps  not  perfect  structurally,  were 
executed  with  such  marvelous  ingenuity  and 
care  that  they  must  have  cost  a  large  sum 
ot  money,  and  yet  here  they  are  for  the  in- 
spection of  every  visitor  who  desires  to  see 
them.  If  it  were  not  so  expensive  it  would 
be  interesting,  and  profitable  as  well,  to 
have  specimens  of  these  bee  manikins,  so  to 
speak,  at  our  conventions,  where  the  com- 
plete anatomy  of  the  bee  could  be  very 
clearly  shown. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  there 
were  many  other  enlarged  specimens  of  in- 
sects, injurious  as  well  as  useful,  where  the 
student  can  study  them  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. These  collectively  form  a  very  useful 
exhibit  for  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

The  bees  and  the  piece  of  comb  stood  out 
on  the  stone  steps  for  the  purpose  of  photo- 
graphing. The  depth  of  the  step  will  give 
some  idea  of  their  real  size.  In  the  other 
engraving,  showing  the  bees  dissected,  the 
back  of  the  bee  has  been  removed,  showing 
the  conformation  of  the  muscles.  The  model 
is  ingeniously  hooked  together  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  dissected  to  show  any  particular 
portion  of  bee  anatomy. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  CUBA. 

The  Island  Not  the  Worst  Place   in  the 
AVorld;'AVhy  One  Statement  will  Not 
Hold  True  for  all  Parts. 

BY  ROBERT  M.  M'MURDO. 


A  good  deal  is  written  but  little  is  known 
about  Cuba,  in  any  shape  or  form;  and  al- 
though I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  here  I 
would  not  dare  to  write  anything  about  bee- 
keeping outside  of  this  vicinity;  but  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  for  this  part  of  the 
country. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  bee  country,  as 
the  shipments  of  honey  and  wax  every  year 
from  Manzanito  will  show;  and  nearly  all 
that  is  made  by  the  natives  in  log  hives, 
which,  as  you  all  know,  admit  of  no  handling, 
other  than  hiving  swarms  and  taking  the 
honey  and  wax,  which  is  done  by  driving 
the  bees  back  from  one  end  and  cutting  out 
the  honey,  often  some  brood  with  it,  and  all 
is  squeezed  out  by  hand.  They  say  the  wax 
brings  more  than  the  honey,  and  that  they 
average  a  dollar  or  more  per  hive.  I  send 
you  a  picture  of  a  Cuban  and  his  apiary.  He 
had  about  300  hives  when  that  was  taken, 
and  made  over  $300  out  of  them  that  year. 

This  country  is  flat,  and  not  as  pretty  as 
it  is  further  back  toward  the  mountains;  but 
it  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  mosquitoes 
and  fleas  bother  us  very  little;  and  for  seven 
or  eight  months  we  do  not  have  to  use  a  net 
over  our  bed  at  night.  If  you  have  a  plank 
floor,  and  keep  the  dogs  out,  the  fleas  will 
not  bother  you  much. 

As  for  those  bugs  that  get  into  your  feet,  I 
have  heard  of  them  but  I  never  saw  any.  I 
always  thought  that,  if  one  kept  his  feet 
clean,  they  would  never  bother  him.  But 
one  has  to  keep  a  lookout  for  scorpions. 
Their  sting  is  pretty  bad,  and  the  pain  lasts 
for  about  three  hours;  but  after  that  it  seems 
to  have  little  effect,  and  did  not  swell  much 
on  the  two  people  I  have  seen  stung.  They 
like  to  stay  in  dark  corners  and  catch  cock- 
roaches, but  occasionally  will  come  out  and 
get  into  your  shoe.  They  make  a  curious 
zipping  noise  when  disturbed,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  sting  unless  you  touch  them. 
A  curious  thing  about  them  is,  they  carry 
their  young  about  on  their  back. 

The  lizards  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  so 
are  the  snakes,  for  that  matter,  except  that 
they  will  kill  a  chicken  occasionally  —  espe- 
cially the  "majas."  They  will  go  up  a  tree 
(where  the  chickens  roost)  after  them.  They 
grow  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  but  are  easy  to 
kill,  for  they  move  slowly.  Their  skin  is 
very  pretty.  It  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  the 
natives  that  they  have  no  venomous  reptiles 
on  the  island. 

There  are  certainly  lots  of  ants  here,  of  all 
kinds,  and  most  of  them  sting  or  bite.  They 
have  never  bothered  my  bees,  though,  and 
have  entered  the  hive  only  when  there  were 
no  bees  there. 

I  have  my  hives  up  on  good-sized  stakes, 
eight  or  ten  inches  off  the  ground,  and  have 
plantain  and  orange  trees  for  shade.    I  am 
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sure  the  shed  is  the  right  thing,  only  more 
expensive;  but  instead  of  having  a  metal  or 
paper  roof  I  would  use  "guano."  It  is 
what  the  natives  all  use  for  their  houses — the 
"palmetto  palm"  leaf.  It  lasts  very  well, 
and  is  much  cheaper  and  cooler  than  any 
thing  else. 

Here  the  bees  pick  up  some  honey  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  but  have  two  natural 
swarming  seasons,  the  spring  and  fall.  These 
are  governed  by  the  rains,  which  do  not  come 
by  clockwork,  and  it  does  not  rain  every  day 
when  it  does  come,  but,  like  the  rest  of  Cuba, 
comes  generally  in  showers,  which  is  one  of 
Cuba's  greatest  blessings,  for,  no  matter  how 
hard  it  rains  the  evening  before,  you  have 
the  beautiful  sun  next  morning  to  dry  things 
off  and  cheer  you  up.  It  is  really  seldom  we 
have  an  all-day  rain,  so  one  can  get  in  lots 
of  work. 


A  NATIVE  IN  A  CUBAN  Al'IAliY  OF  OLD  LO(l  GUMS 


There  is  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  bees 
strong  through  their  natural  breeding  sea- 
sons and  main  honey-flows,  and  I  do  not 
think  one  ought  to  expect  to  keep  them 
strong  all  the  year;  but  I  noticed  that  nu- 
clei with  young  queens  would  build  up  right 
through  the  winter  months,  and  make  their 
own  comb  too.  The  importance  of  having 
young  queens  from  the  best  stock,  just  as  Mr. 
Alexander  and  others  recommend,  can  not 
be  overestimated,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence; and  I  really  believe  one  might  requeen 
twice  a  year  to  advantage — certainly  once. 

Although  I  have  never  practiced  feeding  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  done  here 
to  advantage  in  September.  This  year  I  am 
sure  of  it,  for  it  was  dry,  and  very  little  hon- 
ey came  in,  and  only  the  strongest  worked 
on  foundation. 

One  ought  to  run  for  both  comb  and  ex- 


tracted honey  here  —  comb  in  October,  No- 
vember, and  December,  and  extracted  honey 
and  wax  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  is  quite 
a  good  How  in  the  spring,  and  some  of  it  is 
very  nice  honey,  but  the  honey  in  June  and 
July  is  very  poor. 

If  a  person  does  not  try  to  run  too  many 
hives  and  will  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions 
of  the  country,  I  believe  he  could  make  a 
paying  crop  of  honey  in  almost  any  part  of 
this  province,  and  at  the  same  time  he  need 
not  confine  himself  to  bees  entirely.  He 
should  certainly  have  a  few  cows  and  start  a 
herd,  or  some  good  mares,  or  start  an  orange- 
grove  or  rubber  plantation,  or  chickens,  for 
that  matter.  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to 
grow  much  corn  unless  he  wants  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  keeping  it.  There  is  no  market 
for  it  except  where  no  one  has  any  to  sell. 
Just  now  the  storekeepers  are  paying  only 
80  cts.  a  quintal  for  it,  whereas 
a  few  weeks  ago  you  could  hard- 
ly get  it  for  $2.00,  when  the  poor 
Cubans  did  not  have  any.  It 
won't  keep  without  going  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  especially 
the  summer  corn. 

But,  though  I  want  to  sell  out, 
I  would  not  advise  any  one  hav- 
ing a  good  home  among  friends 
and  relations,  with  good  schools 
to  send  children  to,  to  come  here 
or  to  any  part  of  Cuba;  but  if 
one  has  to  make  a  change  for 
any  reason  at  all  I  am  sure  no 
part  of  the  States  offers  more 
natural  advantages  than  Cuba 
does  to-day. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  the 
country  has  is  that  there  are  no 
roads  to  speak  of,  and  for  two 
or  three  months  every  year  they 
are  almost  impassable ;  and  I 
doubt  if  one  could  use  an  auto- 
mobile at  any  time.  The  haul- 
ing is  all  done  in  ox-carts,  and 
the  mud  never  seems  to  get  too 
bad  for  them.  They  get  through 
it  somehow. 

There  are  several  things  that 
this  country  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to.  One  of  these  is  the  growing  of 
oranges.  The  woods  are  just  full  of  wild 
lemons,  or  limes,  and  the  Cuban  orange  grows 
true  to  seed;  and  for  sweetness  or  flavor  they 
can  not  be  surpassed.  They  grow  very  fast. 
There  is  one  orange-tree  in  the  apiary  14  feet 
high,  planted  there  two  years  ago,  when  it 
was  a  year  old. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  health 
of  the  country,  as  I  have  found  it  agreeing 
with  me  better  than  Albemarle  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  know  there  is  no  healthier  place  in 
the  States  than  that.  There  I  often  had  bad 
colds;  but  here  I  hardly  ever  have  occasion 
to  use  a  handkerchief,  and  have  bought  only 
half  a  dozen  in  the  last  four  years,  and  they 
were  to  use  in  the  States.  I  feel  less  listless 
here  than  I  did  there.  If  this  country  were 
not  naturally  very  healthy,  all  the  natives 
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FIG.  1. 


-RESIDENCE  OF  GEO.  W.  TABLEK- 
HONEY. 


-A  SUGGESTION  FOK  SELLING 


would  have  been  dead  long  ago,  as  they  sleep 
in  crowded  quarters,  shut  up  just  as  tight  as 
possible,  drink  water  out  of  any  stream  or 
mud-hole,  and  all  the  slop  water  is  pitched 
into  the  middle  of  the  street;  and  in  many  of 
the  small  towns  you  will  see  not  only  stag- 
nant water  but  dead  cats  and  dogs  in  the 
street.  It  is  only  the  beautiful  sunshine  and 
the  fresh  pure  air  blowing  constantly  over 
the  island  that  saves  the  people. 

In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Reiman  has  to  say 
about  Cuba,  page  1178,  I  should  like  to  have 
a  few  words.  It  is  certainly  interesting  read- 
ing; but  lots  of  his  statements,  although  they 
may  be  true  for  his  part  of  the  island,  do  not 
apply  to  Cuba  as  a  whole,  and  will  give  peo- 


ple a  wrong  impression.  I  get  my  coal  oil, 
the  best,  for  30  cts.  per  gallon.  I  do  not 
think  any  one  would  try  to  palm  off  foul- 
broody  bees  on  a  buyer.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  foul  brood  around  me. 
Cauto,  Cuba. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  KANSAS. 


A  Carpenter  Who  Does  Not  Think  it  Pays 
to  Make  His  Own  Supplies. 


BY  GEO.  W.  TABLER. 


I  am  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  do  not  have 
much  time  to  work  with  my  bees. 

Fig.  1  is  my  cottage.    The  sign  hanging 


PIG.  2. — GEO.  W.  TABLEK  IN  HIS  APIAKY. 
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on  the  porch  is  a  suggestion  how  to  sell  hon- 
ey, and  the  flower  in  the  foreground  is  a 
Rocky  Mountain  bee-plant  in  full  bloom. 

Fig.  2  is  a  corner  of  my  apiary.  The  hives 
are  of  my  own  make,  ten-frame  Dovetailed; 
but  I  do  not  recommend  making  them  at 
home  unless  one  is  a  mechanic,  and  even 
then  there  is  nothing  saved.  The  smoker  I 
have  in  my  hand  1  made  myself,  and  the 
material  cost  90  cts.,  labor  $2.00,  so  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  make  his  own  bee 
supplies. 

Great  Bend,  Kansas. 


DR.  DZIERZON. 


BY  W.  K.  MORRISON. 


Below  we  give  the  latest  portrait  of  Dr. 
Dzierzon,  showing  how  he  appeared  at  the 
age  of  95  years.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to 
Bienen-Vater,  one  of  the  foremost  if  not  the 
chief  bee  journal  of  Europe,  whose  editor  is 


-From  the  Bienen-  Vater,  Austria. 


Alois  Alfonsus,  of  Vienna.  Tbe  decorations 
on  the  breast  of  the  venerable  gentleman 
were  conferred  by  various  European  royal- 
ties. The  Emperor  of  Russia  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  St.  Anne;  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  -  Hungary  conferred   the   order  of 


Francis  Joseph;  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  order  of  Wasa;  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse,  the  order  of  Ludwig;  and  another 
by  the  Archduke  John.  He,  in  a  sense,  earn- 
ed these  decorations  by  allowing  students  of 
bee-keeping  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  come 
and  study  at  his  apiary,  many  of  whom  were 
sent  there  by  the  governments  of  their  own 
country  and  at  their  expense. 

It  is  said  he  led  a  happy,  peaceful,  con- 
tented life,  devoted  to  his  bees,  living  amid 
his  friends  and  relatives,  by  whom  he  was 
revered.  For  many  years  he  had  given  up 
church  work  to  live  with  his  brother's  fami- 
ly, and  with  whose  youngest  son  he  died,  be- 
ing constantly  attended  by  his  nephew's 
wife,  who  cared  for  him  as  a  daughter  does 
for  her  father,  going  with  him  to  the  bee- 
keepers' conventions  that  he  might  not  suf- 
fer. To  the  day  of  his  death  he  owned  many 
colonies  of  bees  scattered  through  twelve 
apiaries. 

We  gave  a  general  life-history  of  this  re- 
markable man  in  our  Dec.  1st  issue,  p.  1508. 


THE  CHAMBERS  NON-SWARMING  DE- 
VICE. 


The  Chute  Unnecessary. 


BY  M.  R.  KUEHNE. 


In  reading  in  Gleanings,  pages  582,  583, 
the  description  of  the  J.  E.  Chambers  non- 
swarming  device  I  find  that  I  have  been 
working  for  years  back  on  the  very  same 
principle,  but  have  come  out  in  a  much  easi- 
er and  simpler  way  than  Mr.  Chambers.  That 
chute  arrangement  is  entirely  unnecessary, 
and  I  think  even  a  detriment  to  the  colony 
above  the  brood-nest,  inasmuch  as  it  depletes 
the  brood  of  too  many  bees  at  a  time  when 
they  are  sorely  needed  to  give  the  proper 
heat  to  hatch  the  bees  successfully.  I  make 
my  partition-board  somewhat  different  as 
follows:  On  each  side  of  the  board  I  put  a 
strip  of  common  wire  cloth,  top  and  bot- 
tom, 3  inch,  and  in  the  center  a  ^-inch  board; 
at  the  back  of  it  is  a  1^-inch  hole  covered  by 
queen-excluding  zinc.  This  allows  the  heat 
from  the  colony  below  to  come  up  freely  to 
hatch  the  brood,  and  at  the  same  time  allows 
an  intercommunication  through  the  1^-inch 
zinc,  through  which  they  equalize  as  to  num- 
bers fairly  well.  The  partition-board,  of 
course,  has  a  fly-hole  at  one  end,  which  is 
turned  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the 
front  fly-hole. 

I  manipulate  the  bees  that  way  about  three 
weeks  before  I  expect  honey  to  be  gathered 
freely;  and  after  the  young  queen  in  the  up- 
per hive  begins  to  lay  I  take  her  out,  together 
with  enough  bees  to  stay  with  her,  and  then 
remove  the  partition-board.  By  this  time 
the  harvest  is  on  and  the  bees  will  not  swarm 
any  way.  Of  course,  one  can  remove  the 
partition-board  without  removing  the  queen, 
and  she  will  invariably  dispatch  the  old  queen 
below. 

I  communicated  this  idea  to  Mr.  Stachel- 
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hausen  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  but  he 
had  his  doubts  about  the  young  queen  invari- 
ably killing  the  old  one  below:  but  she  does, 
practically.  I  have  had  but  two  cases  where 
the  old  queen,  still  reigning  supreme,  killed 
the  young  one.  Otherwise  I  work  just  as 
Mr.  Chambers  does,  only  I  shake  enough 
bees  with  the  old  queen  to  make  them  con- 
tented, just  as  he  works  for  comb  honey;  but 
it  works  equally  well  for  extracting. 
Pomona,  Cal. 


THE  HIVE  QUESTION. 

One  Deep  Body  vs.  Two  or  ^lore  Shallow 
Sectional  Bodies ;  Sectional  Hives  Bight- 
ly  Managed,  the  Same  as  Deep  Hives; 
Mr.  Dadant's  Article  Criticised. 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


[The  two  articles  here  given  on  the  same  subject, 
one  by  J.  E.  Hand,  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  by  another 
(J.  E.  Chambers,  Texas),  in  widely  separated  locali- 
ties, with  very  different  climatic  conditions,  show  a 
remarkable  agreement  all  through.  They  will,  there- 
fore, be  read  by  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the 
system  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  They  form 
about  as  strong  a  plea  for  the  double-brood-chamber 
hive  as  any  thing  we  have  yet  read.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor: — In  your  footnotes  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Dadant's  article  on  sectional  hives,  p. 
1115,  you  say,  "We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  subscribers,  particularly  those  who 
use  the  split-up  or  double  brood-chambers." 
We  don't  understand  your  meaning  of  the 
terms  "split  up."  If  you  refer  to  those  we 
split  up  for  kindling-wood  we  will  say  that 
they  were  Jumbo  hives  and  not  sectional 
hives.  However,  if  you  mean  the  sectional 
hive  we  fail  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  the 
expression.  But  as  we  are  subscribers,  and 
also  users  of  the  sectional  hive,  and  as  Mr. 
Dadant's  article  is  really  a  reply  to  a  former 
article  of  ours,  we  will  endeavor  to  meet 
some  of  the  arguments  that  he  has  advanced 
in  opposition  to  the  sectional  hive. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  wish  it  under- 
stood that  we  are  advocates  of  a  shallow 
frame,  except  as  used  in  connection  with  the 
sectional  hive,  which  admits  of  manipulation 
by  hives  instead  of  by  frames.  Mr.  Dadant 
has  made  the  same  mistake  that  every  one 
has,  who  has  ever  criticised  the  sectional 
hive,  in  failing  to  separate  these  two  systems. 
The  change  from  frame  manipulation  to  hive 
manipulation  is  as  marked  as  was  the  change 
from  the  box  hive  to  the  movable  frame. 
While  we  as  American  bee-keepers  can  just- 
ly point  with  pride  to  the  Langstroth  inven- 
tion, we  should  remember  that  many  years 
have  intervened  since  that  time,  and  much 
progress  has  been  made  along  other  lines. 
Are  we  as  bee-keepers  to  be  content  to  con- 
tinue along  in  the  same  old  ruts,  or  shall  we 
adopt  those  mechods  that  will  lessen  our  la- 
bor, and,  by  so  doing,  reduce  the  cost  of 
honey  production? 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Dadant,  that  time  is  mon- 
ey, perhaps  never  more  so  than  now,  and, 
therefore,  labor  cuts  a  greater  figure  in  the 
cost  of  honey  production  than  (japital.  There 
are  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  time  wast- 


ed every  year  in  the  useless  handling  of 
frames.  1  ssij  ziseless,  because  it  is  useless  to 
handle  frames  singly,  except  in  rare  cases. 
The  system  of  manipulation  by  hives  will 
enable  the  apiarist  to  care  for  twice  as  many 
colonies  of  bees  with  the  same  amount  of  la- 
bor and  time,  thus  doubling  his  income  from 
the  bees. 

Mr.  Dadant  says.  "1  can  see  no  chance  of 
handling  only  hives  when  hunting  for  queens, 
looking  for  queen-cells,  etc."  Again,  he 
says.  ' '  With  the  sectional  hive  we  have  twice 
or  three  times  as  many  frames  to  handle, 
proving  conclusively  by  these  statements  that 
he  does  not  yet  fully  understand  the  work- 
ings of  this  system.  Not  only  do  we  find 
queens  without  removing  frames,  but  all 
queen-cells  can  quickly  be  found  without 
even  removing  the  cover. 

This  rapid  manipulation  by  hives  enables 
the  apiarist  to  work  with  his  bees  at  a  time 
when  it  would  be  impossible  to  handle  frames, 
on  account  of  robbers.  Mr.  Dadant  esteems 
it  a  great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  build 
up  the  brood-chamber  by  adding  one  frame 
at  a  time,  closing  up  each  time  with  a  dum- 
my; and  a  little  further  on  he  says  time  is 
money  to  the  honey-producer.  It  is  hard  to 
reconcile  these  statements. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  queen,  in  her  rounds 
of  egg-laying,  when  coming  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  these  shallow  frames,  will  hesitate, 
lose  time,  and  lay  less  regularly.  These  are 
only  theories  which  fade  into  thin  air  in  the 
actual  use  of  these  hives.  In  no  hive  can  be 
found  more  perfect  frames  of  solid  brood 
than  in  these  very  shallow  frames.  There 
being  no  space  at  the  ends  of  frames,  the 
queen  will  lay  eggs  clear  out  to  the  ends  of 
the  combs.  It  is  further  claimed  that,  with 
these  hives,  the  brood- chamber  is  cut  up  into 
small  sections.  While  this  is  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  it  must  be  evident  to  the  think- 
ing apiarist  that  this  space  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  hive  is  a  great  advantage  in  many 
ways,  aside  from  hive  manipulation.  It  per- 
mits of  the  free  passage  of  the  queen  to  all 
parts  of  the  hive  from  the  center  of  the  hive 
each  and  every  way  through  the  warmest 
part  of  the  hive,  enabling  her  to  build  up  her 
colony  during  cold  and  unfavorable  weather 
in  early  spring.  It  allows  the  cluster  to  con- 
tract through  the  center  of  the  hive  during  a 
cold  snap,  without  the  loss  of  bees  which  are 
caught  on  the  outside  of  deep  frames,  and 
perish.  It  permits  of  the  passage  of  the  bees 
through  the  center  of  the  hive  to  reach  stores 
at  the  other  side  during  extreme  cold,  when 
it  would  be  certain  death  to  pass  over  deep 
combs.  I  have  had  scores  of  colonies  die  of 
starvation  on  deep  combs,  simply  because 
they  could  not  move  over  those  deep  combs 
to  reach  stores  in  zero  weather.  It  causes 
the  queen  of  a  small  colony  to  establish  her 
brood-nest  in  the  top  section  of  the  brood- 
chamber  close  to  the  top  of  the  hive  where 
the  heat  of  the  cluster  is  best  conserved,  while 
the  cluster  in  the  center  of  deep  combs  is 
further  removed  from  the  heat-center,  and 
can  not  build  up  so  fast  in  cold  and  unfavor- 
able weather  in  early  spring. 
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The  queen  will  confine  her  egg-laying  en- 
tirely to  the  top  section  of  the  hive  (the  lower 
section  being  entirely  empty),  until  it  is  well 
stocked  with  brood  and  bees,  when  she  will 
go  down  and  quickly  fill  the  lower  one. 
Right  here  is  where  the  hive  manipulation 
begins.  As  soon  as  the  weather  and  other 
conditions  will  permit,  the  apiarist  will  in- 
terchange these  sections,  placing  the  top  one, 
that  is  full  of  brood  and  bees,  below,  and  the 
empty  one  that  was  below  is  placed  above, 
again  placing  the  empty  combs  in  the  warm- 
est part  of  the  hive.  The  heat  from  the  brood 
rising  will  warm  up  these  empty  combs,  and 
the  bees  will  immediately  begin  to  move  tne 
honey  to  the  top  section,  and  prepare  the 
cells  to  receive  eggs.  This  placing  the  emp- 
ty combs  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  hive  en- 
ables the  queen  to  develop  her  fertility  to  a 
much  higher  degree  than  where  she  is  com- 
pelled to  extend  her  brood  sidewise  into  a 
cold  part  of  the  hive  far  removed  from  the 
heat  center,  as  is  the  case  with  the  deep 
frame. 

Mr.  Dadant  says,  "We  found  in  practice 
that  the  bees  would  often  desert  one  of  these 
shallow  sections;  sometimes  it  was  the  lower 
one.  We  do  not  think  that  he  means  by  this 
statement  that  it  was  really  any  other  than 
the  lower  one.  We  are  glad  that  he  men- 
tioned this  subject,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  sectional  hive  —  that,  if 
too  much  room  is  given,  the  bees  will  occupy 
the  top  part  of  the  hive,  leaving  the  lower 
part,  which  they  are  unable  to  cover,  and 
will  work  right  along  in  the  supers,  regard- 
less of  the  room  below  the  brood;  whereas, 
if  such  room  were  given  at  the  side  of  the 
brood-chamber,  as  in  the  Jumbo  hive,  work 
in  the  supers  would  stop  until  this  space  was 
filled.  Instinct  tells  the  bees  that  it  is  safer 
to  locate  their  brood  at  the  top  of  the  hive. 

The  manipulations  of  this  hive  are  many. 
The  so-called  Alexander  method  of  uniting 
weak  colonies  in  the  spring  is  as  old  as  the 
sectional  hive,  and  is  one  of  the  manipula- 
tions for  which  this  hive  is  especially  adapt- 
ed. The  full-depth  hive  is  not  so  well  suited 
to  this  manipulation,  and  will  often  result  in 
failure. 

It  would  be  far  safer  to  wait  until  settled 
warm  weather  before  uniting  colonies  in  full- 
depth  hives.  Since  one  queen  is  capable  of 
laying  more  eggs  in  early  spring  than  the 
bees  can  cover,  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
adding  another  hive  and  queen  with  only  a 
handful  of  bees.  It  is  not  queens  that  are 
needed  at  this  time,  nor  is  more  room  need- 
ed so  early  in  the  spring.  Such  a  practice  is 
equivalent  to  dividing  your  colony  in  early 
spring,  as  soon  as  it  is  carried  out  of  the  cel- 
lar, and  is  of  very  doubtful  expediency. 

Mr.  Dadant  is  right  when  he  says  that,  the 
nearer  the  bees  can  come  to  clustering  in  a 
solid  ball,  the  better  they  will  winter.  The 
sectional  hive  not  only  admits  of  this  the 
same  as  the  Jumbo,  but  possesses  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  a  full  and  free  commu- 
nication of  all  the  bees  in  the  cluster  through 
its  center,  thus  permiting  bees  in  the  cluster 
to  circulate  outward  and  inward,  thus  help- 


ing to  keep  up  the  heat.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage not  to  be  lightly  passed  by. 

In  the  Jumbo  hive,  although  the  bees  will 
make  an  effort  to  cluster  in  a  solid  ball,  they 
can  not  do  it,  for  this  ball  will  be  cut  up  into 
thin  slices,  and  each  of  these  slices  is  separat- 
ed from  its  neighbor  by  a  solid  wall  of  cold 
honey.  Each  slice  being  entirely  shut  away 
from  the  next  one,  there  can  be  no  circula- 
tion of  the  bees  through  the  cluster,  and  they 
must  crawl  into  the  cells  and  burn  honey  to 
keep  warm. 

Which  of  these  brood-chambers,  I  ask,  is 
"split  up"  into  small  sections,  Mr.  Editor? 
Perhaps  you  can  answer  this  question,  since 
you  are  the  one  who  first  coined  the  expres- 
sion. 1  object  to  this  expression  as  applied 
to  the  sectional  hive.  It  ^s?^'^  chopped  up;  it 
is  simply  a  deep  'frame  with  a  bee-space 
through  its  center. 

[By  "splitting  up"  we  meant  separating 
the  several  sections  of  a  divisible-brood- 
chamber  hive.  We  did  not,  as  you  suppose, 
coin  the  phrase,  but  borrowed  it  from  some 
one  else.  The  expression  is  not  bad,  because 
it  means  a  rapid  separation  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  hive. — Ed.] 


MORE  ABOUT  SECTIONAL  HIVES. 


The  Question  Really  One  of  Handling  Sec- 
tions Instead  of  Frames;  Ten  Sound 
Arguments  in  Favor  of  Sec- 
tional Hives. 

BY  J    E.  CHAMBERS. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  see  that  you  have  called  in 
Mr.  Dad  ant's  testimony  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  deep  and  shallow  hives;  and 
while  I  have  a  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Da- 
dant's  ability  and  judgment,  yet  from  his 
own  admissions  I  question  very  much  wheth- 
er he  is  competent  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
shallow-hive  part  of  the  discussion;  for,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  he  has  had  lit- 
erally no  training  in  the  modern  manipula- 
tions that  go  to  make  up  the  system  neces- 
sary in  the  use  of  shallow  hives,  nor  has  he 
ever  used  these  hives  with  frames  as  we  have 
them.  At  any  rate,  I  think  he  has  failed  to 
comprehend  the  fact  that  the  same  manipu- 
lation can  not  be  successfully  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  two  kinds  of  hives,  for  in  his  first 
objection  to  the  shallow  hive  he  seems  to  be 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  handle  frames  in  order  to  find 
queen-cells  or  make  an  examination  of  the 
brood-nest.  Certainly  such  an  idea  could 
not  find  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  an  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  shallow  hive;  and  if  Mr.  Da- 
dant was  not  an  expert  in  the  use  of  these 
hives,  why  was  he  called  upon  to  tell  us  about 
their  shortcomings ?  Presumably  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  the  deep  hive  than  with  the  short- 
comings of  the  shallow  one.  However  that 
may  be,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  take  issue 
with  some  of  his  statements,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  altogether  conformable  to  rec- 
ognized facts. 
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First,  he  states  that  the  use  of  the  Jumbo 
hive  enables  the  apiarist  to  enlarge  the  hive 
one  comb  at  a  time,  from  the  very  smallest 
space  that  a  colony  can  possibly  occupy  and 
keep  warm,  up  to  the  largest  laying  capacity 
of  the  best  queens.  He  also  says  that  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  seek  a  more  gradual  increase 
of  space  than  can  be  given  with  such  a  hive 
and  dummy.  Exactly  so,  Mr.  Dad  ant;  and 
that  very  fact  is  with  me,  and  I  think  with 
others,  a  strong  argument  against  your  style 
of  hives,  for,  to  quote  your  own  argument, 
time  is  money  to  me,  and  time  is  also  honey 
to  the  bees;  and  it  certainly  takes  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  open  a  hive  five  times,  each  time 
removing  your  dummy  and  slipping  a  comb 
down  by  its  side,  replacing  the  dummy  and 
all  such  coddling.  I  can  accomplish  much 
more  with  less  work  by  using  the  shallow 
hive,  for,  in  the  first  place,  you  well  know 
that  any  sidewise  development  of  a  colony 
is  effected  very  slowly  in  early  spring,  and 
at  great  loss  of  both  heat  and  energy.  Why 
this  is  true  is  evident  enough  if  you  but  stop 
to  reason  a  bit.  Heat  from  a  cluster  of  bees 
does  not  pass  off  sidewise  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  but,  instead,  ascends  naturally,  and 
the  bees  follow  the  natural  upward  tendency 
of  that  heat  in  their  development.  So  true 
is  this  with  me  that  I  find  year  after  year 
nearly  every  colony  occupying  the  five  or  six 
combs,  extending  upward  through  two  and 
even  three  of  these  shallow  sections.  These 
are  nearly  the  center  combs.  Toward  spring, 
when  brood-rearing  begins,  and  the  sun  be- 
gins to  shine  warm  on  the  south  end  and 
west  side,  they  gradually  move  to  that  side; 
but  on  the  cold  side,  development  goes  for- 
ward so  slowly  that  the  colony  has  often 
reached  a  condition  of  full  strength  before 
the  bees  spread  out  laterally,  and  take  pos- 
session of  these  combs.  With  your  deep 
hive  and  system  of  coddling,  when  a  comb  is 
given  no  development  is  noticed  until  the 
bees  have  increased  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  cover  perfectly  the  cold  outside  slab 
that  you  have  given  them;  for  they  can  not, 
in  your  single-story  deep  hive,  get  any  bene- 
fit from  the  natural  heat  that  arises  from  the 
compact  cluster;  and  in  this  very  connection 
I  wish  to  affirm,  Mr.  D.  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, that  it  is  not  the  smallness  nor 
bigness  of  a  hive  that  protects  the  bees  from 
the  damp  and  cold,  but  such  protection  is  se- 
cured by  the  living  compact  wall  of  bees, 
and  in  a  less  degree  by  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  hive.  To  illustrate,  a  colony 
that  occupies  the  two  middle  sections  of  a 
hive  composed  of  four  shallow  bodies  will 
have  the  wind  greatly  broken  in  force 
before  it  reaches  them,  for  it  will  have 
to  reach  them  through  the  combs  and  bars 
of  the  lower  hive,  and  they  will  also  be 
somewhat  removed  from  the  damp  floor  or 
bottom-board.  Here  in  the  South  a  colony 
will  winter  every  time,  strong  or  weak,  if  it 
has  stores  enough;  but  further  north  it  is  dif- 
fei-ent.  When  a  growing  colony  in  the  above- 
described  position  reaches  the  top  section,  all 
further  need  of  bottom  protection  is  at  an 
end,  and  I  shift  the  bottom  hive  to  the  top  to 


afford  room  for  greater  development.  Dif- 
ferent from  your  colony  in  single-story  deep 
hive,  they  are  compelled  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  cold  incoming  currents  of  air.  True, 
they  may  contract  a  little  closer,  but  that 
only  lessens  the  amount  of  breathing-space. 
There  they  remain,  and  wait  until  enough 
bees  have  hatched  to  cover  the  cold  outside 
comb  before  they  can  enlarge  the  bfood-nest 
in  the  least.  Now,  these  are  facts,  and  I 
think  few  will  question  them, 

Mr.  Dadant's  claim,  that  the  deep  hive  af- 
forded the  queen  a  chance  to  develop  her 
full  fertility,  is  an  old  but  entirely  unproven 
assertion,  tor  the  fact  is  just  this:  During 
early  spring,  when  no  eggs  are  or  can  be 
laid  outside  the  cluster,  the  queen  does,  after 
a  fashion,  make  the  so-called  circle,  and  why? 
Simply  because  the  bees  cluster  in  somewhat 
of  a  globular  form;  and  as  eggs  are  laid  with- 
in this  cluster  only  during  the  cool  weather 
of  spring,  that  circle  is  a  matter  of  course. 
However,  I  deny  that  this  style  of  egg  dis- 
position is  maintained  throughout  the  season; 
on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  settled  warm 
weather  has  come,  the  queen  roams  through 
the  entire  hive,  whether  composed  of  three, 
four,  (»r  five  sections,  and  lays  at  will  wher- 
ever she  finds  cells  well  polished.  Many  a 
time  I  have  found  cells  thus  polished,  but'no 
eggs;  and  on  examining  again  in  a  day  or 
two  I  have  found  the  queen  busy  at  work, 
and  again  in  a  few  days  more  she  would  be 
found  in  another  section  of  the  hive. 

Mr.  D.  affirms  that  queens  in  shallow  hives 
hunt  a  long  time  for  cells  to  lay  in,  and  like- 
wise declares  the  queen  drops  and  loses  her 
eggs.  Like  him,  I  have  seen  queens  drop 
eggs,  but  this  was  not  confined  to  shallow 
hives,  but  is,  I  assert,  very  common  in  all 
kinds  of  hives.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  I 
have  kept  a  few  deep  hives  solely  to  help  me 
answer  people  who  have  read  some  such  ar- 
guments as  Mr.  Dadant  puts  forth.  These 
hives  are  16^X16 J,  and  12  inches  deep;  but 
during  all  these  years  not  one  of  these  colo- 
nies has  ever  shown  the  least  advantage, 
either  in  strength  or  in  yield  of  honey 
over  those  in  the  shallow  hives,  and  they  are 
much  more  trouble  to  handle  than  the  shal- 
low ones.  Furthermore,  I  have  kept  bees  in 
many  kinds  of  deep  hives,  but  have  never 
found  such  hives  to  be  in  any  way  superior 
to  the  shallow  ones,  while  in  many  ways 
they  are  immeasurably  inferior  to  them. 

In  conclusion  I  will  mention  some  of  the 
ways  and  reasons  why  deep  hives  are  inferi- 
or to  the  shallow  ones.  First,  because  they 
are  much  heavier  to  handle,  needing  a  der- 
rick like  those  illustrated  in  the  last  few  is- 
sues of  Gleanings  to  enable  the  operator 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  brood-nest. 
The  shallow  hive  needs  none. 

Second,  the  deep  hive  has  to  be  manipu- 
lated by  combs  singly,  while  with  a  properly 
constructed  shallow  hive  every  necessary- 
manipulation  can  be  done  by  sections.  This 
enables  an  apiarist  to  handle  more  bees,  and 
thus  be  able  to  secure  greater  crops  of  hon- 
ey, and  with  less  heavy  lifting  nnd  pf)ttering. 

Third,  when  hauling  bees,  as  in  migratory 
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lee-keeping,  the  shallow  hives  are  superior, 
and  combs  never  break  down  as  do  the  deep 
ones. 

Fourth,  with  deep  hives  the  combs  are  nev- 
er built  out  and  attached  to  the  wood  all 
around,  as  is  generally  true  with  the  shallow 
hives  and  frames;  and  I  think  it  must  be 
clear  to  any  logical  mind  that  a  hive  that 
does  not  accomplish  the  perfect  building  and 
attaching  of  combs  to  the  wood  is  deficient 
in  some  essentials. 

Fifth,  without  wiring,  good  combs  are  an 
impossibility  with  deep  hives;  but  with  shal- 
low ones,  wire  is  never  necessary. 

Sixth,  foundation  hangs  nearer  the  center 
of  the  frame,  and  there  is  also  less  danger 
of  breaking  down  when  a  large  mass  of  bees 
get  on  to  it  when  drawing  it  out. 

Seventh,  shallow  combs  stand  the  strain 
of  heavy  work,  when  extracting,  much  bet- 
ter than  do  deep  ones  even  when  wired. 

Eighth,  shallow  combs  are  much  easier  to 
uncap.  If  a  man  will  take  a  look  at  the  way 
Coggshall  is  holding  a  L.  frame  to  uncap  it, 
at  the  field  trials  at  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  then 
witness  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
even  your  humble  servant  uncaps  the  shal- 
low combs,  without  even  moving  or  changing 
the  position  of  the  comb,  he  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  some  of  us,  at  least, 
appreciate  the  shallow  hive  and  frame.  In 
the  illustration  spoken  of,  Mr.  Coggshall 
holds  the  frame  nearly  under  his  arm.  With 
shallow  combs  I  stand  the  comb  on  the  end- 
bar,  with  the  bottom-bar  slanting  slightly 
toward  me,  and  slice  down  the  right  side, 
then,  using  the  reverse  edge  of  the  knife,  1 
cut  down  the  left  side  smoothly,  rapidly,  and 
without  once  changing  the  position  of  knife 
or  comb.  But  can  you  do  it  with  deep  combs  ? 
I  think  not. 

Ninth,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  deep 
combs  of  bees  without  shaking  and  brushing 
them.  Shallow  combs  and  supers  are  easily 
freed  entire 

Tenth,  shallow  hives  can  always  be  con- 
verted into  either  a  small  hive  for  comb  hon- 
ey or  a  big  one  for  extracted  honey,  and  at 
a  moment's  notice  too. 

Lest  some  one  be  fool  enough  to  argue,  as 
did  a  party  once  before,  that  I  had  mixed 
demerits  of  combs  and  hives,  I  will  state 
that  I  do  not  know  of  a  demerit  of  one  that 
is  not  inseparable  from  the  other;  for  combs 
of  a  certain  depth  have  to  be  used  in  hives 
of  a  like  depth.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  every  great  manufacturer  has 
fought  against  shallow  hives,  and  that  every 
one  has  been  literally  compelled  to  adopt 
a  shallow  hive,  the  Root  Co.  last?  and  why 
was  this  unless,  as  I  suspect,  that  the  so-call- 
ed standard  hive  did  not  meet  all  the  exact- 
ing requirements  of  modern  bee-keeping? 

Vigo,  Tex. 


Some  one  advertises  honey-cakes  made  in 
Denmark,  in  the  British  Bee  Journal.  More- 
over, he  says  they  will  keep  any  length  of 
time.    There  is  nothing  rotten  in  Denmark. 


LIQUEFYING   HONEY    ON  A  COOK- 
STOVE. 

Home-made  Melting?  -  tanks  at  a  Cost  of 
Only  a  Few  Cents. 

BY  C.  W.  DAYTON. 


Mr.  Root: — You  gave  so  many  interesting 
pictures  in  the  last  two  issues  that  I  came 
near  forgetting  to  read  the  articles.  Al- 
though there  have  appeared  descriptions  and 
pictures  of  several  honey-heating  devices, 
there  was  none  which  seemed  to  hit  my  case 
so  well  as  the  plan  I  am  already  using;  and 
as  I  belong  to  the  list  of  small  producers  — 
that  is,  producers  of  from  two  to  ten  tons,  I 
will  send  you  a  rough  draft  of  my  outfit  for 
melting  honey  after  it  has  once  become  gran- 
ulated solid.  If  we  have  a  trade  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter,  or  the  following  spring  when 


consumers  are  slacking  off  from  their  pork- 
and-beef  diet,  and  before  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, or  other  fruits  arrive,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  have  a  quantity  of  honey  left  over 
to  supply  such  demand;  and  it  also  keeps 
them  in  remembrance  of  the  good  taste;  so 
that  they  will  look  forward  to  satisfy  further 
their  taste  from  the  new  crop. 

In  the  illustration  six  square  five-gallon 
coal-oil  or  honey  cans  are  shown,  with  their 
tops  cut  off  so  that  a  part  about  10  inches  in 
depth  remains.  They  will  hold  about  35 
pounds  of  honey  apiece  conveniently.  I  usu- 
ally pay  5  cents  each  for  coal-oil  cans;  and 
when  the  top  is  removed  so  that  we  can  get 
at  the  inside  they  are  easily  cleaned.  The 
large  pan  to  cover  all  the  cans  is  what  I  call 
the  hood.  This  comes  down  and  rests  on 
the  stove  all  around  to  confine  the  heat,  as 
will  be  easily  understood.  Under  the  cans 
will  be  seen  coils  of  stout  hoop  or  band  iron, 
I  or  1  inch  wide  for  the  cans  to  rest  upon  so 
as  not  to  com.e  in  direct  contact  with  the 
stove.  Over  the  reservoir  of  the  stove  none 
of  these  are  needed. 

Now  as  to  results:  The  eight  receptacles 
will  melt  about  200  pounds  in  three  hours — 
about  etiough  to  fill  60  quart  jars,  and  that  is 
about  all  I  care  to  deliver  in  a  single  day — 
that  is,  to  private  houses.  If  they  went  to 
dealers,  by  the  dozen,  I  should  nped  more; 
but  I  do  not  put  much  on  dealers'  shelves  in 
winter  or  spring,  as  they  sell  so  slowly  and 
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are  so  liable  to  granulate  again.  But  even 
for  such  a  trade,  two  or  three  meltings  would 
suffice.  The  honey  being  put  into  several 
receptacles,  leaving  spaces  for  the  hot  air  to 
circulate  around  or  between,  greatly  hastens 
the  operation  above  what  can  be  accomplish- 
ed in  a  single  large  tank.  About  every  ten 
minutes  the  honey  should  be  stirred  so  as  to 
mix  the  melted  and  unmelted,  and  this  dou- 
bles the  rapidity  of  the  job;  and  it  can  be 
melted  this  way  without  heating  it  above  100 
degrees.  The  less  honey  is  heated,  the  bet- 
ter. 

Often  I  melt  a  batch  and  put  it  into  cans 
during  the  evening.  Rainy  or  cold  days  can 
be  nicely  utilized  this  way;  and  the  women 
folks  are  usually  glad  to  have  their  fire  kept 
in  good  order  —  that  is,  where  wood  is  used. 
The  housewife  can  bake  without  interference 
with  my  honey-dishes;  and  if  I  leave  one 
dish  out  she  can  put  on  a  kettle  of  meat  or 
vegetables  to  boil;  and  ironing  clothes  can 
be  carried  on  by  using  one  or  two  spaces  and 
raising  the  hood  when  putting  in  or  taking 
out  the  irons;  and  during  it  all  I  get  consid- 
erable time  to  read  a  bee  journal  besides  dig- 
ging out  the  candied  honey,  attending  to  it 
while  on  the  stove,  and  pouring  it  into  jars. 
I  put  it  into  jars  while  warm.  It  is  made 
somewhat  thicker  by  this  heating,  and  when 
it  becomes  cold  it  is  very  thick.  The  air- 
bubbles  rise  then  more  readily,  leaving  the 
jars  very  bright  and  sparkling.  So  you  see 
there  is  quite  a  round  of  economy  connected 
with  this  outfit.  The  outfit  shown  is  such  a 
one  as  I  have.  If  the  stove  were  smaller  I 
would  use  fewer  dishes  of  honey  on  it,  and 
make  the  hood  to  correspond.  1  have  used 
a  single  can  for  melting  beeswax,  making  a 
hood  for  that. 

Chatsworth,  Cal. 

[The  scheme  here  shown  of  utilizing  sec- 
ond-hand square  cans  that  almost  every  bee- 
keeper has  around  home  is  most  excellent. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  useful  ar- 
ticles that  can  be  made  out  of  such  cans. 
For  instance,  by  attaching  a  wire  bail  to  the 
opposite  sides  of  one  of  these  cans  from 
which  the  top  has  been  cut  off  we  get  a  first- 
class  pail.  By  cutting  a  can  horizuntally  or 
vertically  through  the  middle  we  get  two 
pans.  One  set  will  be  oblong  and  the  other 
square.  One  of  the  former,  when  placed  on 
an  oil-stove,  would  make  an  excellent  heat- 
ing-pan for  honey-knives  during  extracting. 
Such  pans  also  Tvould  come  handy  for  wash- 
basins at  out-yards,  and  if  they  should  be 
stolen  there  would  be  no  great  loss.  They 
could  be  used  for  cooking  and  baking  at  out- 
yards,  up  in  the  mountains,  or  out  on  the 
plains,  by  bee-keepers  who  are  ' '  baching 
it,"  and  there  are  many  such. 

The  melting-tank  idea  here  shown  is  only 
one  of  the  many  uses  to  which  these  honey- 
containers  can  be  put.  Very  often  bee-keep- 
ers pay  a  good  price  for  special  app.aratus 
(and  any  thing  special  always  costs),  when 
the  common  article  around  home,  by  a  little 
ingenuity,  can  be  used  almost  as  well,  and 
at  very  little  cost.  A  dollar  saved  is  a  dol- 
lar earned  — Ed.] 


A  PLEA  FOR  CHUNK  HONEY. 


Sell  More  Honey  by  Giving  Your  Custom- 
ers \Vhat  they  Want. 


BY  W.  T.  DAVISON. 


There  are  three  ways  of  getting  honey 
from  bees:  First,  by  using  shallow  extracting- 
frames  and  running  for  chunk  honey;  sec- 
ond, by  running  for  section  honey;  third,  by 
running  for  extracted  honey. 

My  aim  is  to  use  all  three  of  these  methods 
of  producing  honey,  for  by  doing  so  I  shall 
be  able  to  sell  more  honey  than  ever  before. 
I  have  customers  who  don't  want  chunk  hon- 
ey, because  it  granulates,  and  is  hard  to 
melt.  They  want  section  honey  because  it 
doesn't  granulate  as  a  rule,  and  looks  much 
nicer  to  them.  Others  want  the  chunk  hon- 
ey because  they  generally  get  more  honey 
for  the  same  money,  and  they  get  a  good 
friction-top  brick  that  can  be  used  by  any 
family,  and  can  be  carried  or  hauled  any 
way;  and  if  it  turns  over,  the  honey  is  not 
hurt.  Then  a  good  many  people  don't  want 
comb  honey  of  any  kind.  They  want  ex- 
tracted. I  am  setting  the  example  of  using 
extracted  honey  instead  of  molasses,  and 
some  of  my  customers  seem  inclined  to  fol- 
low the  same  example.  My  extracted-hon- 
ey  trade  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  the 
chunk  or  section  trade. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  people  who  want 
all  kinds  of  honey. 

Any  man  can  get  more  chunk  honey  than 
he  can  section  honey,  and  it  sells  here  at  ex- 
actly the  same  price;  but  to  please  all  I  must 
have  section  honey  along.  I  can  get  rnore 
honey  in  sections  by  using  those  extracting- 
frames  to  coax  the  bees  into  the  supers.  I 
sometimes  have  a  few  colonies  that  are  a  little 
weak,  and  they  will  not  work  in  the  supers 
at  all,  but  will  fill  the  brood-chamber  full  of 
honey  and  crowd  the  queen  almost  clear  out 
by  having  an  extractor  to  use  on  these  colo- 
nies. 1  get  some  honey  anyhow;  and  when 
I  empty  the  combs  the  bees  will  go  to  work. 
Sometimes  some  of  my  shallowest  frames 
have  dark  or  damaged  combs.  I  just  extract 
those  combs  and  put  nothing  in  the  chunk 
honey  but  first-class  honey  with  nice  combs; 
then  when  you  put  your  chunk  honey  in 
friction-top  buckets  in  nice  shape,  pour  in 
extracted  until  the  combs  are  covered. 

Velpen,  Ind. 

[It  is  probably  true  that  many  of  our  hon- 
ey-producers, especially  those  who  dispose 
of  their  product  in  their  own  locality,  do  not 
cater  enough  to  a  certain  trade  that  would 
take  very  kindly  to  chunk  honey  or  ' '  bulk 
honey, "  as  it  is  called  in  Texas.  Where  a 
bee-keeper  is  well  known  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  product  in  that 
form.  It  is  more  suggestive  of  the  honey  of 
the  old  days  on  the  farm;  and  if  the  mind  of 
the  consumer  can  be  disabused  of  the  notion 
that  such  honey  is  a  mixture  of  glucose,  with 
pieces  of  dry  combs  swimming  in  it,  he  will 
probably  take  it  in  preference  to  honey  in 
any  other  form.    One  difficulty  with  comb 
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honey  is  that  every  section,  in  order  to  get 
a  good  price,  must  be  nearly  perfect;  but  in 
the  production  of  chunk  honey  the  problem 
is  comparatively  simple — even  simpler  than 
the  production  of  extracted  honey.  No  mat- 
ter how  uneven  the  comb  or  the  cappings  it 
would  all  pass  as  first  grade.  No  special 
comb-honey  appliances  will  be  required. 
The  only  requisite  is  good  new  combs  of  a 
liaky  whiteness  and  a  good  grade  of  honey. 
Our  correspondent  makes  some  good  points, 
and  we  hope  our  readers  will  give  them  care- 
ful consideration. — Ed.] 


NEW  YORK   STATE  ^  BEE-KEEPERS' 
CONVENTION. 


Reported  by  D.  Everett  Lyon,  Correspond- 
ent for  Gleanings. 

The  New  York  State  bee-keepers'  conven- 
tion met  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18  and  19. 
The  forenoon  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to 
the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
County  Bee-keepers'  Society.  The  weather 
was  ideal,  which  should  have  brought  out  a 
much  larger  representation  than  was  present. 
Owing  to  the  unexpected  absence  of  one  or 
two  of  the  speakers,  the  regular  program 
was  not  fully  carried  out. 

Nevertheless  a  very  interesting  session  was 
held,  and  a  profitable  discusssion  of  impor- 
tant phases  of  bee-keeping  was  carried  on. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  foul-brood 
inspectors,  there  was  considerable  of  the  dis- 
ease present  in  certain  parts  of  the  State; 
but  so  thorough  has  been  the  inspection  that 
what  disease  exists  is  under  absolute  control. 
Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  New  York 
State  that  a  more  intelligent  and  thorough 
corps  of  inspectors  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart  read  a  very  interest- 
ing syllabus  of  reports  from  the  inspectors 
from  other  States,  embodying  ideas  for  a 
foul-brood  law  that  shall  be  the  same  in  all 
States. 

Mr.  West  gave  a  very  instructive  talk  on 
the  uses  of  a  cell-protector. 

The  question  of  wintering,  and  selling 
honey,  came  in  for  a  good  part  of  the  dis- 
cussions. 

The  roll-call  of  the  delegates  to  the  New 
York  State  bee-keepers'  convention  that  fol- 
lowed showed  that  36  delegates  were  present. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Marks,  of  Clifton  Springs,  on 
ballot  received  34  votes  and  was  elected  to 
the  oflB.ce  of  president. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  WORCES- 
TER COUNTY,  MASS..  BEE-KEEP- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 


BY  A.  H.  ESTABROOK. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Wor- 
cester County  Bee-keepers'  Association  was 
called  to  order  Saturday,  Jan.  12,  1907,  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  Worcester,  at  2:30  p.  m., 
by  Pres.  Burton  Gates.  After  brief  reports 
the  following  ofl&cers  were  elected: 

President,  Burton  Gates,  of  Worcester; 
Vice-president,  F.  H.  Drake,  EastBrookfield; 


Second  Vice-president,  Charles  Goodell,  Wor- 
cester; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Arthur  H, 
Estabrook,  Leicester. 

Considering  the  weather,  which  was  the 
worst  for  more  than  a  week,  there  was  a 
very  large  attendance,  there  being  present 
nearly  forty  bee-keepers. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  the  status  of 
bee  disease  in  this  State.  A  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  for 
protective  legislation  against  bee-disease,  was 
at  hand  and  discussed.  Not  a  little  favor  of 
inspection  in  Massachusetts  was  manifest. 
The  secretary  was  directed  to  correspond 
with  the  Massachusetts  Bee-keepers'  Society 
and  see  what  steps  should  be  taken.  Fur- 
ther details  of  the  status  of  disease,  and  the 
feeling  toward  inspection,  are  desired. 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  inspection 
would  not  only  reduce  the  diseases  of  the 
State,  but  that  it  would  do  much  to  elevate 
the  bee-keepmg  methods  and  do  away  with 
the  primitive  box  hives  now  not  a  little  used 
in  this  State. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  on  the  9th  or  16th  of 
February,  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  speakers,  an  all-day  convention  and  in- 
stitute with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  full  program  and  exact  date  can  be 
learned  from  the  secretary.  There  will  also 
be  a  banquet  at  noon.  Every  one  is  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting  and  the  banquet  (the 
price  of  which  will  be  50  cents).  All  sorts 
of  implements,  of  inventions,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  bees  are  solicited.  Table  space  will 
be  furnished.  The  gathering,  as  last  year, 
will  bring  together  several  hundred  of  the 
representative  bee-keepers  of  New  England. 
You  can  not  afford  to  miss  it. 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 


yPERENT '  FIELDS 


GOVERNMENT     PUBLICATIONS     ON  APICUL- 
TURE, ETC. 

A  mistaken  idea  seems  to  have  gained  cur- 
rency among  those  making  application  for 
government  publications;  namely,  that  the 
authors  of  publications  should  be  addressed 
personally,  whereas  all  requests  for  such  pub- 
lications as  are  distributed  free  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or,  in  case  of  special  publications,  to  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  under  whose  direction  the  pub- 
lication was  prepared.  Those  apicultural 
bulletins  which  may  be  distributed  free  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  letters:  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  adding  the  words  Apiculture, 
and  also  United  States  Department  of  Agri'-ul- 
ture.    Publications  to  which  a  price  has  been 
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attached  should  be  obtained  directly  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Benton. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  3. 


FEEDING  BEES;  WHAT   QUALITY  AND  QUAN- 
TITY OF  SUGAR  SYRUP  IS  NECESSARY 
FOR  WINTER? 

I  have  seen  in  Gleanings  many  times  that 
it  was  better  and  cheaper  to  extract  the  hon- 
ey and  feed  sugar;  but  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  seen  any  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tions; 

1.  If  20  lbs.  of  sugar  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  then  evaporated  to  the  thickness  of  hon- 
ey (11  lbs.  to  the  gallon),  how  much  will  the 
whole  weigh? 

2.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  will  be  need- 
ed if  fed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  give  a 
swarm  20  lbs.  of  sealed  stores? 

3.  What  proportion  of  water  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose? 

4.  Should  any  honey  or  any  thing  else  be 
added?  if  so,  how  much? 

Bennet  C.  Whitney, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
[1.  25  lbs. 

2.  Depends  on  circumstances,  but  25  lbs. 
would  be  safe. 

3.  If  fed  early,  feed  maybe  thin;  that  is,  as 
much  water  as  sugar  and  often  more.  Later 
it  has  to  be  thicker,  as  the  bees  may  not  get 
a  chance  to  evaporate  it. 

4.  No.  Some  recommend  tartaric  acid  to 
help  "invert"  it.  You  can  save  a  cent  a 
pound  if  you  buy  West  Indian  sugar  in  yel- 
low crystals.  It  may  be  purchased  in  New 
York.— Ed.]   

WHY     QUEEN-CELLS     WERE  CONTINUALLY 
RAISED;  THREE  REPLIES  TO  THE  QUES- 
TION ASKED  BY  HARRY  BAS- 
SET, PAGE  1377. 

I  notice  in  Gleanings,  Nov.  1,  an  article 
from  Henry  Bassett,  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion "why  the  bees  started  queen-cells  when 
he  gave  them  a  frame  of  brood  before  the 
young  queens  began  laying."  It  has  been 
my  experience  for  25  years  that,  it  you  give 
to  a  colony  having  a  virgin  queen  a  frame  of 
brood  containing  eggs  they  will  kill  the  vir- 
gin and  start  cells.  Give  all  the  brood  and 
eggs  you  like  before  the  virgin  hatches,  but 
no  more  until  she  is  mated. 

Montgomery,  Ala.  D.  R.  Keyes. 

reply  no.  2. 
It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Bassett  gave  eggs  and 
larvse  to  the  colony  with  the  young  virgin 
queen,  so  they  killed  her  and  started  cells 
every  time.  I  had  the  same  experience  sev- 
eral times  when  I  was  new  in  the  business. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  safest  for  the  aver- 
age bee-keeper  not  to  open  a  hive  which  has 
in  it  a  young  virgin  queen.  Wait  until  she 
is  ten  or  fifteen  days  old.  She  is  then  prob- 
ably laying;  if  so.  you  can  safely  give  eggs, 
larvae,  and  sealed  brood,  but  better  is  hatch- 
ing brood  only  If  you  feel  that  you  mtist 
build  up  a  nucleus  or  colony  which  has  a 


young  virgin,  give  them  only  sealed  and 
hatching  brood. 

I  write  this  because  I  have  known  so  many 
good  young  virgin  queens  to  be  killed  be- 
cause of  giving  the  colony  eggs  and  larvse. 

Reading,  Pa.  W.  D.  Achord. 

reply  no.  3. 

Mr.  Bassett's  case  of  loss  of  queens,  page 
1377,  is  nothing  strange  if  he  gave  them 
brood  before  his  young  queens  began  to  lay. 
as  I  take  it  he  did  from  what  he  says.  I  sup- 
posed everybody  knew  that  bees  with  a  vir- 
gin queen  will  always  start  new  cells  if  given 
eggs  or  brood,  and  the  virgin  will  turn  up 
missing.  I  had  the  same  thing  happen  doz- 
ens of  times  before  I  learned  the  trick.  Don't 
give  the  brood  until  the  young  queen  lays, 
then  you  can  give  as  much  as  you  like.  Of 
course,  this  means  unsealed  brood  of  suitable 
age  for  rearing  queens.  Combs  of  all  sealed 
brood  can  be  given  without  harm  at  any 
time.  Why  this  is  the  case  with  queenless 
bees  and  not  with  bees  that  have  just  cast  a 
swarm  has  been  a  question  that  has  puzzled 
me  more  or  less;  but  I  have  reason  to  think 
I  have  learned  the  why  of  the  case. 

Marion,  N.  Y.  J.  A.  Crane. 


WIRE-CLOTH    SEPARATORS;  MORE  PROPOLIS 
IN  THE  SECTIONS. 

I  have  given  the  wire-cloth  supers  a  thor- 
ough test,  both  by  having  half  ol  the  super 
Danzenbaker  and  half  wire  cloth,  and  also 
the  wire-cloth  super  alone.  All  of  my  Dan- 
zenbaker sections  are  salable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  possibly  three  or  four  per  cent,  so 
far  as  having  bee-bread  stored  in  them,  while 
75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  wire  cloth  are 
peppered  with  bee-bread.  The  worst  sec- 
tions had  from  10  to  20  cells  filled. 

Nearly  all  the  sections  were  filled  too  full 
for  shipping;  that  is,  about  |  inch  more  than 
flush.  Now,  the  above  is  not  written  to  con- 
demn them  but  simply  to  have  you  know 
facts.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Danzenbaker 
separator  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  wire 
cloth,  and  I  don't  know  why  that  should 
not  produce  Danzenbaker  quality.  I  am  so 
using  them,  but  don't  know  results. 

I  certainly  feel  reluctant  to  go  wholly  back 
to  the  Danzenbaker  in  its  entirety,  as  I  pos- 
itively believe  there  is  a  compromise  that  I 
can  not  afford  to  miss.  And  as  for  ' '  what  I 
would  use  if  I  were  to  start  again, ' '  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  think  he  who  is  not  willing  to 
give  up  the  modus  ox)erandi  of  yesterday  for 
that  of  to-day,  be  it  his  pet  accomplishment 
or  that  of  others,  will,  in  the  near  future, 
lose  in  the  race  for  honey  and  the  ready  cash 
therefrom.  Geo.  W.  Babcock. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y. 


farmers'  INSTITUTES;  WHY  DISCUSSIONS  ON 
BEES  AND  HONEY  ARE  VALUABLE. 

I  have  noticed  at  different  times  in  Glean- 
ings where  you  advise  bee-men  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  farmers'  institutes  to  spread 
knowledge  of  bees  and  honey.  I  prepared 
a  paper  for  beginners  in  apiculture  for  an 
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institute  last  year,  and  I  may  have  another 
paper  at  the  next  meeting,  on  "Honey— its 
Food  and  Medicinal  Value. "  I  find  the  insti- 
tute people  willing  to  listen  to  discussions  on 
apicultural  affairs.  Fred  A,  Parker. 
Lompoc,  Cal. 

[It  is  only  too  true  that  the  general  public 
is  painfully  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  bees 
and  honey,  and  much  good  can  be  done  by 
presenting  the  truth  at  such  meetings  of  in- 
telligent, up-to-date  farmers.  Honey  will 
become  more  of  a  necessity  and  less  of  a  lux- 
ury when  more  is  known  about  it,  and  when 
fewer  people  believe  that  comb  honey  is 
manufactured;  that  our  extracted  honey  of 
to-day  is  the  same  as  the  strained  honey  of 
1850;  that  all  liquid  honey  is  adulterated  be- 
cause it  "turns  back  to  sugar  again,"  etc. 
Yes,  intelligent  people  believe  these  things, 
and  more  too. 

Then  such  a  paper  read  at  a  farmers'  in- 
stitute will  nearly  always  be  published,  and 
more  good  will  be  done.  The  one  mention- 
ed by  our  correspondent  was  published,  and 
a  copy  of  the  paper  sent  us.  It  was  along 
the  right  lines,  for,  though  full  of  suggestions 
to  beginners,  it  could  not  help  being  inter- 
esting to  any  one.  And,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, such  papers  always  stimulate  the 
demand  for  honey.— Ed.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  ALASKA. 

April  14  I  started  from  near  Beaverton, 
Oregon,  with  nine  hives  of  bees.  I  went  on 
the  cars  to  Seattle,  Wash.  The  combs  in 
one  hive  broke  down,  and  the  bees  died  on 
the  way  to  Seattle.  The  remaining  eight 
hives  I  took  on  a  steamboat  to  Seward,  Alas- 
ka. In  one  of  these  the  bees  starved  before 
I  took  them  out  of  the  warehouse.  I  open- 
ed the  remaining  seven  hives  and  let  the 
bees  have  a  fly.  May  11  I  took  the  bees  on 
a  steamboat  for  Kenai,  where  we  arrived 
May  13.  On  May  14  I  got  a  place  to  set  the 
bees,  and  opened  the  hives  and  let  them  fly 
out  and  work.  The  seven  stands  are  all  in 
fair  condition,  and  the  bees  are  working 
nicely  on  willows,  which  are  in  full  blossom. 

MoRRELL  E.  Warren. 

Kenai,  Alaska,  May  15. 


A  BEE  VEIL  AND    SHIRT  COMBINED. 

I  am  a  bee-keeper  in  a  small  way.  I  have 
always  dreaded  going  to  work  among  my 
bees,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  I 
have  many  times  put  off  from  day  to  day 
work  that  I  knew  ought  to  be  done.  I  have, 
till  now,  been  unable  to  protect  my  neck 
from  being  occasionally  stung,  and  also  my 
thumbs  and  first  fingers  where  I  have  cut  off 
the  gloves  to  facilitate  handling  combs.  But 
1  have  now  perfectly  protected  my  neck,  and 
reduced  the  stings  on  my  hands  to  a  mini- 
mum. I  make  an  overshirt  of  denim  or 
overall  cloth;  but  instead  of  fastening  it 
around  my  neck  I  continue  it  up  so  as  to  cov- 
er my  hat-brim  like  the  ordinary  veil.  The 
shirt  is  made  to  reach  the  knees,  being  put 
on  over  the  head  and  tied  around  below  the 


waist.  For  seeing,  I  use  a  piece  of  black 
veiling  with  meshes  as  large  as  can  be  had 
without  giving  passage  to  bees.  This  veiling 
is  about  3X5  inches,  and  immediately  below 
this  I  have  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  about  4x4, 
such  as  is  used  in  screen-doors.  This  is  for 
ventilation.  The  gloves  have  a  small  piece 
cut  out  over  the  balls  of  the  thumbs  and  fore 
fingers  so  that  the  exposure  is  as  small  as 
possible.  The  above  may  not  be  new,  but  I 
have  never  known  a  dress  so  made.  E.  M. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


THE    ALEXANDER    PLAN    OF    BUILDING  UP 
WEAK  COLONIES;    USING  WIRE  CLOTH 
FOR  THE  FIRST  48  HOURS. 

I  tried  the  Alexander  plan  of  building  up 
weak  colonies  last  spring,  on  one  weak  colo- 
ny— i.  e.,  one  very  weak  and  one  very  strong. 
Instead  of  using  the  queen-excluder  between 
the  two  colonies  the  first  48  hours,  I  used 
wire  cloth;  and  then  when  I  did  put  the  ex- 
cluder on,  every  thing  was  fine — no  fighting, 
no  bees  returning  to  the  old  stand,  nothing 
but  peace  and  harmony. 

I  tried  the  plan  on  one  colony  last  spring 
to  see  how  it  would  work,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I  will  try  it  on  a  larger 
scale  next  spring  —  i.  e.,  if  I  have  any  weak 
colonies.    But  I  will  use  the  screen  first. 

LET  EVERY  MAN  USE  THE  FRAME  HE  LIKES 
BEST. 

There  has  been  a  whole  lot  in  Gleanings 
about  which  is  the  best  frame  to  use,  which 
is  the  best  way  to  shake  bees  off  frames,  etc. 
What  I  should  like  to  see  is,  after  you  have 
harvested  a  fine  crop  of  comb  honey,  a  way 
to  keep  the  moths  out  of  it.  I  don't  see  any 
need  of  so  much  argument  as  to  which  frame 
is  the  best.  If  any  one  wants  to  use  the  loose 
hanging  frames,  and  space  them  by  guess, 
let  him  do  so;  but  let  him  quit  writing  long 
articles  in  their  favor.  As  for  me,  I  know 
what  kind  of  frame  I  want  to  use  better  than 
he  can  tell  me.  I  have  never  used  any  thing 
but  the  self-spacing  Hoffman,  and  I  intend 
to  stay  with  it.       John  O.  Hightower. 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


AN  unfavorable   REPORT  OF  CAUCASIANS, 
FROM  JAMAICA. 

I  have  made  a  thorough  test  of  the  Cauca- 
sian bees  in  several  localities,  and  have  found 
them  unsuitable  for  this  climate.  Being  very 
gentle,  the  red  ants  and  other  pests  destroy 
them;  moreover,  they  are  very  poor  honey- 
gatherers.  At  one  of  my  apiaries  I  had  50 
colonies  of  them,  and  during  the  rains  I  lost 
nearly  all,  while  the  Italians  in  the  same 
yard  all  survived.  F.  A.  Hooper. 

Hope,  Jamaica,  Aug.  16. 


FASTENING  SUPER  FOUNDATION. 

I  fasten  my  extra  thin  foundation  with  a 
Daisy  foundation-fastener.  This  year  I  dip- 
ped the  edge  of  each  piece  in  wax  to  give  a 
better  hold.  Robt.  T.  Montague. 

Christiansburg,  Va. 
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Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.— Psalm  46: 10. 

When  Wooky  gave  us  that  wonderful  ad- 
dress in  the  Methodist  church,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  a  young  girl  sang  a  voluntary  that  has 
followed  me  in  memory  occasionally  ever 
since.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  it  was  that 
old  hvmn,  "  My  Heavenly  Home  is  Bright 
and  Fair,"  with  variations,  in  sheet-music 
form.  If  any  one  who  was  present,  or  any- 
body else,  can  send  me  the  music  I  should 
consider  it  a  very  great  favor.  I  have  found 
it  in  the  books,  but  neither  music  nor  words 
are  exactly  as  she  sang  it.  When  that  great 
audience  was  spellbound  by  her  wonderful 
rendering,  she  closed  with  the  words,  spoken 
slowly  and  with  great  emphasis,  "RecoDciled 
to  God."  The  effect  was  such  that  these 
words  have  followed  me  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing; and  whenever  they  come  wafted  by 
heavenly  breezes  a  wonderful  peace  and  joy 
comes  with  them  that  so  tills  my  heart  I  oft- 
en burst  out  aloud,  "Thank  God  that  7am 
finally  'reconciled  to  God.'  " 

It  was  the  thought  of  this,  together  with 
the  enjoyment  and  happiness  I  am  now  find- 
ing with  my  plants  and  chickens,  that  sug- 
gested the  text,  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I 
am  God."  To  get  my  story  of  to-day  well 
before  you,  let  me  go  back  a  little. 

About  Dec.  1st  I  wrote  brother  Shumard 
to  get  me  about  half  a  dozen  hens  of  some 
good  breed,  and  one  or  more  sitting  hens  if 
possible.  Later  I  reflected  that,  if  he  didn't 
succeed  in  getting  a  sitting  hen,  my  plans 
would  all  be  blocked,  and  so  I  purchased  a 
cheap  light  incubator  and  packed  it  in  my 
trunk,  and  wrote  again  to  Mr.  S.  to  have  50 
eggs  ready  for  the  incubator  when  I  arrived. 

The  directions  said,  "  Start  a  sitting  hen, 
if  possible,  when  you  start  the  incubator, 
and  run  it  after  her  pattern  as  nearly  as  you 
can." 

When  I  reached  the  island,  Dec,  17. 1  found 
they  had  one  Brown  Leghorn  sitting  hen,  but 
only  41  eggs,  and  they  had  kept  some  of  these 
two  or  three  weeks  l>ecause  the  hens  didn't 
lay  on  account  of  hot  weather.  I  gave  the 
hen  15  of  the  eggs  and  put  26  in  the  incuba- 
tor. The  hens  on  the  island  celebrated  the 
day  of  my  coming  by  laying  13  more  eggs, 
making  39  in  all  by  the  evening  of  the  first 
day.  Then  my  "studies"  commenced.  Bid- 
dy was  inclined  to  show  fight  at  first;  but  I 
patted  her  on  the  back  and  called  her  "nice 
old  biddy"  several  times  every  day,  and  we 
finally  became  excellent  friends.  We  both 
have  our  own  opinions  of  things,  of  course, 
and  she  has  some  yqyy  decirled  opinions;  but 
we  get  along  very  well.  When  1  founcl  her 
she  was  out  in  the  woods  in  a  box  nailed  on 


a  limb  of  a  cedar-tree.  I  have  told  you  about 
putting  the  box  close  to  the  head  of  my  bed. 
etc.  Well,  next  day  I  placed  her,  box  and 
all,  under  the  work-bench  near  my  shop. 
She  made  no  objection  to  the  change  of  lo- 
cation, and  was  there  several  days,  going  off 
for  food,  etc.,  all  right  until  I  decided  to  take 
her  out  of  the  box  and  put  her  on  the  dry 
warm  ground.  She  made  a  lot  of  fuss,  but 
finally  settled  down  over  the  eggs  all  right, 
but  along  in  the  afternoon  she  came  off  re- 
peatedly. As  the  box  was  a  rickety  old 
thing  I  had  taken  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  inside 
the  shop.  Finally  she  came  off  the  nest  and 
began  searching  around  for  something.  She 
found  the  pieces  of  her  old  box  in  the  shop, 
and  then  came  and  stood  before  me  and  said 
in  actions  that  spoke  louder  than  words,  "I 
want  my  box  back  again!" 

"Why,  you  old  fussy,  you  don't  either.  It 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  for  you  and  the 
chickens  to  be  right  down  on  the  ground. 
Go  back  and  sit  on  your  eggs.  You  belong 
to  me,  and  you  have  got  to  do  as  I  say," 

"In  one  sense  I  belong  to  you,  but  I  be- 
long to  God  first;  and  what  he  tells  me  is  be- 
yond all  the  wise  men  the  world  has  ever 
furnished  or  will  furnish.  I  want  the  priva- 
cy and  retirement  of  my  box,  and  I  will  havt, 

Before  I  could  open  my  mouth  to  read  to 
her  "the  riot  act"  she  hopped  up  on  the 
work-bench  and  then  went  over  my  four-foot 
poultry-netting,  yelling  defiance  and  rebel- 
lion. After  scratching  my  head  a  little  I  con- 
cluded to  follow,  and  found  her  in  a  second 
nest-box  that  had  been  nailed  in  the  same 
cedar-tree. 

"Old  lady,  you  must  go  back  and  take 
care  of  those  eggs." 

"Can  I  have  my  box? " 

"Yes,  you  can  have  your  old  box  if  noth- 
ing else  will  do." 

She  went  back  quietly  (or,  rather,  I  car- 
ried her  back);  and  when  I  fixed  the  pieces 
of  the  old  box  over  and  arouml  her  she  seem- 
ed tolerably  well  satisfied;  but  I  soon  found 
there  was  something  lacking  She  was  more 
conspicuous  than  she  had  been  with  the  box 
before  I  demolished  it.  I  fastened  a  wide 
board  up  in  front  of  her,  and  then  she  gave 
her  contented  "c-r-r-r."  that  means  every 
thing  is  all  right.  Just  before  hacching-time 
I  thought  the  long  hay  in  the  nest  would  be 
a  bother  to  the  chicks,  and  undertook  to  re- 
move it.  This  she  ol)jected  to;  and  when 
she  grabbed  it  out  of  my  hands  and  threw  it 
over  her  back,  and  even  got  off  the  nest  to 
poke  it  back  in  place  with  her  bill,  I  let  her 
have  her  own  way.  On  the  morning  of  the 
21st  day  1  uttered  a  shout  when  I  saw  egg- 
shells outside  the  nest.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
me  she  gave  me  for  a  greeting  that  well- 
known  "c-]--r-r"  of  contentment,  and  made 
no  objection  at  all  when  I  attenpted  to  re- 
move them.  When,  a  little  later,  I  saw  sev- 
eral pairs  of  bright  peering  eyes  with  little 
downy  heads  I  gave  a  bigger  shout,  and  de- 
cided "^then  and  there  that,  though  God  j)%igM 
have  given  the  children  of  men  something 
prettier  and  handsomer  than  little  chickens, 
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doubtless  God  never  did.  Just  one  more  in- 
cident before  dropping  the  sitting  hen.  One 
evening,  when  it  began  to  get  a  little  chilly,  I 
gave  her  nine  more  chicks  from  the  incuba- 
tor (she  had  18  already).  As  the  poor  moth- 
erless bits  of  animated  life  began  to  troop  to- 
ward her  she  seemed  a  little  inclined  to  refuse 
so  much  responsibility,  and,  looking  down  at 
the  little  downy  heads  already  peeping  out 
from  under  her  wings,  she  tipped  her  head 
on  one  side  and  began  a  low-toned  murmur, 
I,  however,  lifted  up  a  wing  and  began  push- 
ing them  under.  At  this  sne  began  reaching 
for  bits  of  hay,  which  she  threw  over  her 
back  as  on  that  other  occasion.  I  caught  on 
and  said,  "Oh,  yes!  you  mean  you  want 
more  bed-quilts,  do  you? "  To  be  strictly 
truthful,  she  did  not  say  "yes;  "  but  when  I 
gave  her  quite  a  bunch  of  soft  grass  she  pro- 
ceeded to  fix  the  new  babies  in  very  good 
shape;  and  when  we  together  got  them  well 
bundled  up  she  gave  her  customary  '  'c-r-r-r' ' 
of  approval.* 

Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  success 
would  give  us  little  or  no  happiness  were 
there  no  disappointment  and  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles mixed  with  it?  The  directions  with 
the  incubator  said,  "Test  out  the  unfertile 
eggs  on  the  7th day."  As  this  came  on  Sun- 
day I  came  pretty  near  deciding  my  eggs 
were  all  bad,  or  that  I  had  spoiled  all  by  my 
bungling.  I  have  told  you  how  the  children 
helped  me  out.  Well,  when  the  21st  day 
with  the  incubator  had  come  and  gone,  and 
no  sign  of  life,  I  was  a  good  deal  cast  down. 
I  went  over  all  my  books  and  found  one  of 
them  said  when  the  temperature  was  run 
low,  or  a  good  deal  of  "  cooling"  was  done, 
it  might  take  another  day.  Just  before  sun- 
set I  took  another  look  at  the  eggs  I  had 
turned  and  cooled  for  21  days  past.  Was  it 
possible  that  these  inanimate  objects  were 
soon  to  spring  to  life?  Was  there  really 
some  hidden  power  within  that  was  to  burst 
those  shells  and  let  life  and  beauty  come 
forth?  I  remembered  our  recent  Sunday- 
school  lessons.  Some  great  writer  suggests 
our  Lord  came  forth  from  the  tomb  even  be- 
fore the  stone  was  rolled  away.  He  of  his 
own  will  power  "burst  the  bands  of  death." 
While  I  was  watching  1  heard  a  little  tap- 
ping. Disappointment  gave  place  to  joy. 
The  joy  was  all  the  greater  because  I  had 
been  cast  down.  I  soon  found  the  egg  that 
was  being  chipped,  but  the  chipping  stopped. 
After  an  hour  or  two,  and  no  more  evidence, 
I  told  Mr.  Shumard's  people  I  guessed  my 
eggs  were  all  spoiled  after  all,  for  the  chicks 
that  had  started  to  come  out  had  evidently 
' '  died  in  the  shell ' '  through  weakness.  None 
of  them  could  give  me  much  hope  except 
Flossie.  She  declared  they  always  "stopped 
to  rest, ' '  and  that  they  sometimes  ' '  rested  ' ' 
a  long  while.  Before  bedtime  my  hopes 
came  up  again,  and  I  was  rewarded  by  see- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  chicken 

*Wl)en  the  eggs  were  about  half  way  along  I  one 
day  dropped  a  screwdriver  in  the  incubator.  Two 
eggs  were  broken  so  some  of  the  white  ran  out.  I 
mended  them  with  courtplaster,  and  one  of  them 
hatched  a  nice  chicken. 


come  out  of  the  shell.  Dear  me!  It  was 
nothing  like  what  I  expected.  Instead  of 
being  handsome  he  was  about  the  homeliest 
object  I  ever  looked  on.  As  soon  as  it  was 
fairly  loose  he  began  in  a  sort  of  infirm  way 
to  try  to  clamber  over  the  eggs.  After  ex- 
hausting himself,  apparently,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt, he  would  lie  down  flat,  close  his  eyes, 
and  ' '  rest. "  I  at  first  supposed  he  lay  down 
to  die;  but,  "no,  sir,  'e."  After  a  brief  pant- 
ing for  breath  he  was  up  and  at  it  again.  No 
matter  how  many  times  he  toppled  over  or 
found  himself  head  down  between  the  eggs 
and  heels  up  in  the  air,  after  a  rest  he  took 
up  the  battle  again.  I  thought  first  I  would 
sit  up  and  watch  until  his  plumage  was  dried 
off;  but  it  took  too  long.  Before  daylight  I 
was  up  again,  and  with  a  strong  lamp  was 
at  my  post  before  the  glass  of  the  incubator. 
I  thanked  God  again  when  I  saw  there  was  a 
troop  of  them  clambering  over  the  eggs,  tum- 
bling full  length  on  the  thermometer,  so  that 
for  about  half  the  time  I  could  not  read  the 
temperature.  Then,  again,  they  tumbled  the 
thermometer  down  between  the  eggs  almost 
as  fast  as  I  could  put  it  back.*  1  suppose, 
of  course,  some  better  arrangement  is  made 
with  higher-priced  machines.  As  soon  as  the 
chicks  are  dried  off  we  can  remove  them 
from  the  eggs;  but  what  I  should  like  to  know 
is  whether  chicks  hatched  under  a  hen  go 
through  the  climbing  and  resting.  Stoddard, 
in  his  book  the  "Egg  Farm,"  puts  great  em- 
phasis on  exercise,  and  almost  claims  suffi- 
cient exercise  will  banish  all  ills  poultry  is 
heir  to.  These  in  my  incubator  get  enough 
at  a  very  early  age,  sure.  Dear  friends,  I 
have  watched  for  the  first  visible  indications 
of  life  by  holding  the  egg  in  a  sunbeam  that 
comes  through  a  crack  in  my  shop,  and  have 
watched  the  growth  daily  until  the  eighth 
day,  when  I  could  see  it  no  longer.  I  have 
watched  again,  as  I  have  told  you,  when  the 
chick  leaves  the  shell.  I  have  seen  these 
same  chicks,  before  they  were  two  days  old, 
spring  clear  up  on  the  mother-hen's  back.  1 
have  seen  them  at  the  same  age  scratch  and 
wallow  in  the  dirt  as  their  mother  does.  As 
I  look  on  in  wonder  at  this  marvelous  de- 
velopment of  muscular  strength,  and  also 
mental  activity,  something  impels  me  to  stand 
with  uncovered  head  and  listen  in  mute  rev- 
erence to  the  words,  ' '  Be  still,  and  know  that 
I  am  God." 

This  winter  here  is  very  unusual.  We 
have  had  no  rain  to  speak  of  for  almost  100 
days— sunshine  always,  every  day.  Some  of 
the  chicks,  when  taken  from  the  incubator, 
or,  rather,  from  the  brooder  under  it,  seemed 
rather  feeble;  but  this  Florida  sunshine  soon 
cured  them.  They  will  lie  down  flat  in  the 
sun,  and  close  their  eyes,  and  sleep,  and  then 
get  up  and  exercise.  Their  medicine  is  ex- 
acitly  along  the  line  of  Terry's  teachings. 
Exercise,  sleep,  sunshine,  and  its  accompani- 
ment, outdoor  air  and  proper  food  [raw  wheat 
mostly),  and  why   shouldn't    they  grow? 

*  Next  morning  there  were  bright  eyes  and  downy 
heads  sticking  out  from  between  her  feathers,  almost 
all  over  her,  and  it  was  not  only  interesting  but  com- 
ical in  the  extreme. 
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Those  first  hatched  are  now  five  days  old, 
and  beautiful  penciled  wing-feathers  as  hand- 
some as  flowers  are  now  visible.  And  this 
reminds  me  that,  right  before  the  window 
where  I  write,  is  a  little  cloth-covered  Flori- 
da greenhouse  where  I  have  potted  plants 
and  cuttings.  I  am  going  to  take  some  of  the 
plants  in  pots  over  to  our  Sunday-school  to- 
morrow, and  show  the  children  the  wonder- 
ful root-growth  that  is  taking  place,  the  mar- 
velous activity  that  is  going  on  under  ground 
out  of  sight*  (as  well  as  inside  the  eggs),  and 
then  I  want  to  point  out  that  all  this  is  God, 
who  is  the  very  center  of  all  life  and  activity 
and  power.  Shall  we  not  do  well  to  pause 
occasionally  and  look  up  in  reverence  while 
we  repeat  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God"? 


■I 


THE    BLACK    HILLS    MINING    INDUSTRY  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA, 

-  From  Belle  Fourche  I  went  to  Deadwood. 
Now,  there  are  mountain  streams  gushing 
out  of  the  hills,  and  coming  down  the  can- 
yons all  through  the  Black  Hills,  especially 
in  this  mountain  region.  I  have  told  you 
before  how  it  animates  and  inspires  me  to 
see  pure  crystal  running  water,  as  I  listen 
to  the  music  of  ' '  babbling  brooks. ' '  But,  oh 
dear  me !  there  is  not  much  to  attract  the  eye 
by  the  babbling  brooks  below  Deadwood  and 
the  city  of  Lead.  You  have  the  "babble" 
all  right,  but  the  water  looks  more  like  tar 
than  any  thing  else,  and  a  poor  kind  of  tar 
at  that.  It  is  more  of  a  dirty  red  color. 
Nobody  told  me,  but  I  presume  this  is  caused 
by  the  water  being  impregnated  with  the 
minerals  and  pulverized  rock  (from  the 
stamping-mills)  that  come  down  from  the 
mountain  regions  above.  Deadwood  and 
Lead  are  about  a  mile  apart.  But,  oh  what 
a  mile  that  is!  It  was  dark  when  I  left 
Deadwood;  but  as  the  train  was  climbing  the 

*  One  day  when  I  was  busy  witli  my  plants  Mrs. 
McAuley  asked  me  to  come  over  to  the  Gulf  if  I  want- 
ed to  see  a  real  "  school  of  fishes."  I  knew  expert 
fishermen  could  t^  ll  at  a  g-lance  where  to  plant  their 
nets,  hut  I  never  understood  it.  In  a  little  time  I  saw 
a  dark  spot  in  the  water,  with  fish  darting-  up  so  there 
were  more  or  less  in  the  air  all  the  time;  and  as  we 
got  n  arer,  the  water  was  really  hlack  with  them,  and 
they  were  packed  so  densely  that  their  fins  were  stick- 
ing above  the  surface  all  the  time.  They  were  slowly 
movimr  toward  the  Pass,  or  passage  through  the  Keys, 
into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Bay.  They  circled 
about,  yet  kept  massed  together,  very  much  like  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  moved  forward  at  a  pace  less  than 
a  slow  walk.  Mr.  McAuley  said  there  were,  without 
doubt,  10.000  lbs.  in  that  school.  How  should  this 
great  multitude  know  there  was  a  "  Pass,"  and  ivhere 
it  was,  so  they  could  come  miles,  almost  in  a  straight 
line  for  it? 


mountain  laboriously,  and  twisting  I'ontin- 
ually  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  I  kept 
looking  out  at  the  rugged  rocks.  Pretty 
soon  I  began  to  get  puzzled  and  rattled.  I 
had  expected  to  see  only  two  good-sized 
cities;  but  every  time  we  curved  into  the 
mountain  and  came  out  of  a  cut  a  little  be- 
yond, I  could  see  a  good-sized  town  flashing 
its  electric  lights,  etc.  Pretty  soon  I  said  to 
a  passenger,  ' '  My  friend,  will  you  please  tell 
me  if  these  towns  that  come  into  view  are 
different  ones,  or  are  we  looking  at  the  same 
city  all  the  time?" 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  one  and  the  same 
city  of  Deadwood  that  you  see  as  we  twist  in 
and  out  among  the  hills.  If  you  will  notice, 
it  is  a  little  lower  down  every  time  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  it." 

And  so  it  was  all  the  way  as  we  approach- 
ed the  city  of  Lead.  Afterward  in  going 
over  the  same  scenery  by  daylight  I  saw 
there  was  a  steam  railway  and  an  electric 
railway,  and  ever  so  many  tram  railways 
for  carrying  ores  from  the  mines.  The  com- 
bination of  railways  there  is  really  bewilder- 
ing. In  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Lead 
three  railways  cross  each  other  on  the  same 
spot  at  different  elevations.  Away  up  in  the 
air,  suspended  on  steel  derricks,  is  the  load- 
ed train  of  the  great  Homestead  mine;  ex- 
actly under  it  is  the  elevated  train  of  the 
Black  Hills  and  Wyoming  Railroad;  and  ex- 
actly under  that  is  the  Deadwood  Central 
train.  These  ore-trains  cross  the  valleys  on 
tall  iron  piers,  and  dump  their  contents  into 
the  very  top  of  or  a  little  above  the  roof  of 
the  great  building  used  as  a  refinery.  Then 
the  ores  and  refuse  minerals  go  down  by 
gravity  until  they  get  to  the  bottom. 

The'sound  of  the  stamping-mills  that  keep 
up  their  work  day  and  nigiit,  week  days  and 
Sunday,  is  sometimes  almost  deafening.  The 
ore  is  pulverized  and  stirred  up  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  reduce  it  to  a  liquid  form: 
then  it  is  carried  in  pipes  to  the  troughs  of 
mercury  where  the  gold  is  absorbed  or  taken 
up.  and  the  waste  black  water  I  have  spoken 
of.  or  mud,  is  washed  out  of  the  way. 

The  city  of  Lead  has  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  located  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
There  are  several  streets  running  parallel, 
pretty  nearly  level.  There  are  no  cross- 
streets  only  what  you  might  call  a  pair  of 
stairs  that  connect  the  other  streets.  For  in- 
stance, when  you  are  walking  on  the  side- 
walk on  one  particular  street  you  can  lo')k 
down  the  chimneys  in  the  street  below.  By 
driving  clear  out  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
street  you  can  swing  around  so  as  to  get  in- 
to the  "street  above. 

I  wanted  to  write  up  something  about 
gold-mining:  but  the  great  Homestead,  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  does  not  at 
the  present  time  admit  visitors.  An  army  of 
something  like  2000  men  are  employed  here. 
I  could  go  around  in  the  stamping  mills  and 
see  them  crush  the  ores,  but  nobody  is  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  cyanide-plant.  Let  rae 
explain  a  little.  When  I  was  a  jeweler,  and 
did  silver  plating,  we  used  to  dissolve  these 
metals  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
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Gold  is  supposed  to  be  proof  against  acids; 
but  this  cyanide  is  a  solvent  where  the  acids 
can  not  touch  it  On  another  page  I  have 
told  you  about  going  out  of  the  city  to  find  a 
lodgingplaoe.  Well,  when  I  stepped  off  the 
trolley-car  I  asked  a  stranger  the  way  to  a 
hotel.  He  said  it  was  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  and  that  I  might  not  find  it 
alone;  but  he  said  if  I  was'not  in  a  hurry  he 
would  show  me  the  place.  I  noticed  that  he 
was  partly  crippled;  and  as  he  had  several 
packages  to  carry  I  offered  to  assist  him. 
We  chatted  pleasantly  on  the  way,  but  it 
was  so  dark  we  could  not  see  each  other's 
face.  I  bade  him  good  night  when  we  sep- 
arated, and  thought  no  more  about  it.  I  had 
planned  to  take,  the  next  morning,  a  trip  up 
to  the  summit  of  Bald  Mountain,  on  an  ore- 
train.  When  I  arrived  at  the  little  depot  of 
Blacktail  Gulch  I  found  I  had  something  like 
an  hour  to  spare.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever 
before  hear  of  such  an  outlandish  name  for 
a  town  as  "Blacktail  Gulch"?  It  seems  as 
if  the  name  alone  ought  to  kill  it.  even  if  the 
saloons,  so  plentiful  there,  did  not.  Well,  I 
suppose  the  name  came  from  the  black  dirty 
water  that  goes  rushing  and  tumbling  down 
the  hills.  It  is  the  "tailing"  of  the  great 
cyanide-plant.  Well,  while  waiting  for  the 
train  I  thought  I  would  go  up  and  get  an  ex- 
ternal view  of  that  cyanide-plant,  even  if  I 
could  not  go  inside.  Before  all  the  doors 
was  the  legend,  "Positively  No  Admittance!" 
Across  the  broad  open  doors  of  the  engine- 
room  was  a  heavy  bar  of  wood,  with  "No 
Admittance"  on  it.  I  went  up  and  leaned 
against  that  bar,  and  was  admiring  the 
beautifully  kept  engine  and  other  machinery. 
As  the  engineer  came  around  1  said,  "My 
friend,  I  will  not  ask  to  be  admitted,  but  I 
suppose  the  company  will  not  object  to  my 
looking  over  your  beautifully  kept  massive 
engine  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  from  where  I 
stand."  He  smiled  pleasantly,  put  out  his 
hand,  and  said,  "Why.  stranger,  somehow 
your  voice  sounds  familiar  to  me.  Where 
have  I  seen  you  recently?"  And.  strangely 
enough,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  his  voice  sound- 
ed familiar.  Finally  we  both  burst  out 
laughing.  Said  he,  "  Why,  you  are  the  chap 
who  helped  me  carry  my  bundles  up  from 
the  depot  last  night.  It  is  funny  if  I  can  not 
invite  you  in  on  my  own  premises." 

I  said  something  about  not  wishing  to 
break  the  rules. 

"Break  the  rules?"  he  said.  "Why,  if  any- 
body makes  any  objection  I  will  just  tell 
them  you  are  a  friend  of  mine.  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Root,  you  will  not  steal  any  of  our  se- 
crets " 

Then  he  took  me  all  over  that  great  plant 
— one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  ex- 
plained as  well  as  he  could,  feo  as  to  get  into 
my  comprehension,  how  they  nianaged  to 
get  the  gold  out  of  that  dii  ty  water.  By  the 
way,  some  of  the  big  round  tanks  filled  with 
muddy  water  were  big  enough  not  only  to 
hold  a  good-sized  dwelling,  but  a  pretty  fair- 
siztd  meeting-house,  steeple  and  all.  These 
were  the  seitling-tanks.  Machinery  stirred 
up  the  ground  ore  and  water,  and  then  the 


old,  being  so  much  heavier,  settled  to  the 
ottom.  This  settling  does  not  get  it  all,  for 
there  are  many  complicated  processes  to  go 
through  with  in  order  to  get  the  last  particle 
before  the  dirty  water  is  allowed  to  get  away 
and  run  down  among  the  hills  from  Blacktail 
Gulch. 

Twisting  and  turning  up  the  mountain  by 
daylight  was  inspiring.  In  ordinary  railway 
travel  the  road  follows  along  the  canyons  so 
we  do  not  get  any  such  view  as  is  seen  by 
the  tourist  who  climbs  to  the  mountain-top; 
but  this  ore-train  goes  almost  to  the  very 
summit  of  Bald  Mountain.  The  view  from 
the  top,  of  the  city  of  Terry,  S.  D.,  is  partic- 
ularly grand.  Terry  is  handsomer,  even  if 
it  is  smaller,  than  either  Deadwood  or  Lead. 
Beautiful  native  evergreens  cover  a  great 
part  of  the  mountains  near  this  region,  which 
adds  very  much  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  those 
grand  Black  Hills. 

The  weather  was  quite  warm  and  sultry 
when  I  took  the  train  for  Rapid  City, "my 
next  stop.  Just  ^about  dusk  I  managed  to 
get  a  seat  near  an  open  window,  and  was 
greatly  enjoying  the  delicious  breezes  per- 
fumed by  the  resinous  pine-trees  along  the 
railway.  While  sitting  there  the  conductor 
tomrhed  my  shoulder  and  asked  if  I  would 
not  take  a  seat  with  the  gentleman  across 
the  aisle  and  let  a  woman  with  some  children 
have  my  place.  Now,  I  shall  have  to  own 
up  I  hat  I  felt  a  little  cross  over  being  depriv- 
ed of  the  fresh  air,  and  of  being  asked  to  sit 
beside  a  very  commonplace-looking  man. 
I  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  I  suppose  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  dicl  not  rebuke  that  self- 
ish spirit;  but  pretty  soon  I  was  ashamed  of 
myself.  Let  me  digress  a  little.  Ever  since 
that  incident  I  told  you  about  ("Blankety 
Branch  " ),  the  man  who  went  about  announc- 
ing who  he  was,  etC;,  I  have  been  a  little 
more  careful  about  telling  folks  who  I  am 
unless  they  particularly  inquire.  Besides,  I 
did  not  feel  very  much  in  a  talking  mood  as 
I  sat  down  by  that  commonplace-looking  in- 
dividual. Pretty  soon  he  said  meekly, 
"Stranger,  didn't  I  hear  you  say  you  came 
from  Ohio?" 

I  asserted. 

"  What  part  of  Ohio,  if  I  may  inquire?" 

I  told  him  I  lived  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  Cleveland 

"  Why,  then  you  must  be  not  very  far  from 
the  Ror>t  people  at  Medina." 

At  this  1  began  to  smile  and  took  a  better 
look  at  the  m.in.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  an 
honest- looking  old  farmer,  after  all.  When 
I  told  him  that  I  was  one  of  the  Roots — in' 
fact,  that  1  WHS  A.  I.  Root  himself,  he  slapped 
his  hand  on  his  knee  and  then  extended  it  to 
me  for  a  shake.  He  explained  why  he  was 
interested  in  this  wise: 

'  'A  year  ago  a  swarm  of  bees  lit  in  one  of  my 
app'e-trees.  I  hived  them  in  a  l)ox,  and  then 
began  to  inquire  of  a  neighbor  something 
about  how  to  manage  them.  He  said  he  had 
some  books  that  would  tell  me,  and  he  gave 
me  one  of  your  journals  to  read.  I  read  it 
all  through.  Home  talks  as  well  as  the  bee 
talk,  and  I  liked  it  so  well  I  asked  him  for 
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some  more.  He  gave  me  perhaps  a  dozen 
copies  of  Gleanings.  The  more  I  read,  the 
more  I  was  taken  up  with  them;  and,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  when  he  told  me  there 
were  back  numbers  for  several  years  up  in 
his  garret  that  I  might  have  if  I  would  go 
after  them,  I  went  and  got  the  whole  pile.  I 
read  those  journals  off  and  on  all  winter,  and 
I  said  to  my  wife  that  I  would  enjoy  meet- 
ing that  man,  and  having  a  talk  with  him." 

There,  friends,  you  have  the  story  of  my 
rebuke.  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy,  was  planning  to  give  me  a  chance  to 
help  a  hungering  soul,  and  I  was  cross  about 
it.  While  I  am  on  this  subject  let  me  relate 
another  incident.  I  was  crossing,  on  a  pret- 
ty little  steamer  called  the  "Sailorboy," 
from  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  to  Menominee, 
Mich.  I  thought  I  would  keep  quiet  for  once 
in  my  life,  and  not  let  anybody  know  who  I 
was  unless  particularly  asked.  Of  course,  I 
went  around  and  chatted  with  the  people  I 
got  acquainted  with,  for  my  conscience  would 
trouble  me  if  I  did  not  try  to  bring  sunshine 
wherever  I  went,  so  far  as  I  could  consist- 
ently. Just  as  we  got  in  sight  of  our  land- 
ingplace  a  man  whom  I  had  been  chatting 
with  for  some  little  time  said,  "Did  you  say 
you  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  ?" 

1  nodded. 

"May  I  ask  your  name  ?" 

When  I  told  him,  he  put  out  his  hand  and 
said,  "Why,  bless  your  heart,  Mr.  Root, 
why  did  you  not  tell  us  who  you  were  be- 
fore ?" 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  bee-keeper.  ' '  No, ' ' 
he  said,  "I  am  not  a  bee-keeper,  and  I  do 


not  take  your  journal;  but  I  read  the  Pratic- 
al  Farmer,  and  I  saw  what  T.  B.  Terry  said 
about  your  coming  to  his  house  and  making 
a  good  square  meal  on  six  cents'  worth  of 
rolled  wheat,  dried  peaches,  and  nuts;  and, 
my  friend,  I  think  that  man  Terry  is  <>ne  of 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  He  has 
not  only  enabled  me  to  save  doctors'  bills, 
but  through  his  teachings  I  am  enjoying  bet- 
ter health  than  I  ever  did  before  in  my  life. 
I  am  eating  and  enjoying  the  grains,  nuts, 
and  fruits,  and  taking  a  cold  bath  every 
morning  of  my  life,  and  a  good  bit  of  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  I  am  doing  more  work, 
and  am  of  more  use  to  myself  and  everybody 
else  than  I  had  been  for  many  a  long  year 
before  I  followed  his  teachings." 

Then  he  went  around  among  the  passen- 
gers on  the  boat,  saying,  "Here  is  Rooc,  the 
bee-man,  and  he  never  told  us  who  he  was 
until  just  now." 

Now,  friends,  I  am  well  aware  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  tell  people  who  you  are  and  where  you 
live,  etc  ;  but  there  is  also  another  extreme 
to  be  avoided.  Jesus  said — in  fact,  he  laid 
the  commission  right  squarely  on  our  shoul- 
ders: "Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel;"  and  how  can  we  preach  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  the  gospel  of  good 
health  or  pure  air  or  any  thing  else,  unless 
we  talk  to  people  and  get  acquainted?  Over 
and  over  again  in  traveling  I  have  said  to 
myself,  ' '  Now,  old  fellow,  see  what  you  would 
have  missed  had  you  yielded  to  the  temptation 
to  keep  still  and  not  tried  to  interest  your- 
self in  other  people  and  their  affairs." 


Direct  to  You" 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 
They  last  a  lifetime — 
Economical  in  all  respects — 
They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality,-' 
They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and 

made  ready  for  business, — 
Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 
Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers' 
and  jobbers' profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala- 
mazoo. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot  qak  STOVE  HEATER 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala-  For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel.' 
mazoo,  at  any  price.  ^■■■■■^■■■Hai 


We  want  to  show  you  kcnu  and  -why  you  save  from  20%  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 
If  you  think  $5,  or  §10,  or  $40,  worth  saving 

[■  ''^oVA^VlL^^^f«~e^"       send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  416 
Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.    Write  now.   Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.*  Maniilactiirers»  Kalamazoo,  Micb. 
All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
ichichmakes  baking  and  roasting  easy.   All  stoves  b lacked, polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 
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Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price 


We  will  send  you  the  famous  American  Manure  Spreader  direct  from 
our  factory,  because  we've  stopped  selling  this  celebrated  machine  through 
jobbers  and  dealers.  You  save  their  profits  now.  You  get  the  wholesale  fac- 
tory price  on  the  best  Spreader  made — not  a  "cheap"  Spreader,  but  the  best 
one  in  the  market.  ^ 

i  Don't  ASK  You  to  Send  Gash 

as  we  send  you  the  American  and  you  pay  us  on  easy,  liberal  terms— letting  the 
Spreader  really  pay  for  itself  as  it  earns  for  you— after  you've  tried  it  free. 
You  now  get  the  American,  recognized  as  by  far  the  best  Spreader,  for  no  more 
than  you  must  pay  for  an  ordinary  Spreader.   It  is  the 

Lightest  Draft  Spreatimt*  Made 

That  saves  your  horses.  The  machinery  works  only  when  you  start  it  in 
your  fields— is  at  rest  as  you  drive  out.  That  spves  wear  and  tear  on  the 
Spreader.  And  you  ought  to  vse  a  Manure  Spreader.  An  American  Manur^ 
Spreader  will  make  your  manure  cover 
moregroun  ),  your  ground  grow  more  crops, 
your  crops  bring  more  money,  and  it  will 
makeyour  land  worth  more  dollars  per  acre. 

The  American  has  40  per  cent  more 
exclusive  features  than  any  other 
Spreader.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 


these  practical  exclusive  features  which  make  the  American  the  only  Spreader 
for  you  to  buy  at  any  price.  The  American  is  the  Standard  of  the  world. 
We  allow 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

on  every  American  Spreader  mnde.  We  want  every  customer  to  see  and  try  an 
American  Spreader.  We  want  every  cusco  ner  satisfied  and  to  prove  that  our 
spreader  is  just  as  represented,  therefore  we  say 

Test  It  in  Your  Own  Fields 

If  it  is  not  just  as  represented  you  can  return  it.  We  pay  all  freight — 
BOTH  ways— trial  being  FREE. 

My  low  price  is  for  the  American  Manure  Spreader  delivered  at  your 
station  — freight  paid  — including  free  trial  — giving  you  the  dealer's  and 
jobber's  profits,  and— 

If  Satisfied— Take  Your  Time  Paying 

for  your  American  Manure  Spreader.  Now,  I  want  you  to  know  my  new  low 
price  and  I  want  you  to  know  all  about  the  American  Spreader. 

Write  Today  for  My  Price 

>nd  I'll  send  it  promptly.  Also  my  free  catalogue  and  booklet,  which  tell  you 
ill  about  the  American  Spreader,  and  Fertilizing.  You'll  be  interested  in 
t)oth.  You'll  be  glad  vou  wrote.  A  postal  will  do.  Don't  buy  until  you  inves- 
igate  this.   Take  your  time  investigating,  but— WEITE  TODAY. 


on  Time 

on  tKe 

American 

Manure 
Spreader 


We  Pay  tKe 
Freight 


W.  W.  Collier 

General  Manag^ei* 

American 
Harrow  Company 

4045  Hastings  St. 

Detroit,  Midi. 


Planetjr 


■Write  for 
New  1907  Catalogue 

showing  complete 
Flaaet  Jr  line  of  45 
Seedars.  Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hoes,  One-  and  Two- 
Horse  Riding  Cultivators, 
Harrows,     Orchard-  and 
Beet-Cultivators. 


the  tool  for  good  work 
all  the  time 

There  is  one  brand  that  always  returns  full  value  for  your  money. 

Every  Planet  Jr  is  practical — guaranteed  to  do  the  work  with  least  effort,  and  most  benefit 
to  crops.   Planet  Jrs.  do  the  work  of  three  to  six  men  and  keep  on  doing  it  for  years. 
No.  4  Planet  Jr  combines  every  useful  garden  tool  in  one  strong,  light,  easy-running, 
simply-adjusted  implement.  Changed  in  a  few  seconds  to  an  Adjustable  Hill- 
dropping  Seeder,  Continuous  Drill  Seeder,  Single-wheel  Hoe,  Purrower, 
Cultivator.  Weeder,  or  Wheel  Garden  Plow. 

No.  12  Double-wheel  Hoe  hoes  two  or  three  acres  of  onions  or  similar 
crops  in  one  day,  better  and  faster  than  three  to  six  men  with  hand 
hoes.    Wheels  adjustable  from  4  to  11  inches  apart,  and  the  hoe 
works  equally  well  astride  or  between  rows    Also  a 
thorough  weeder  and  a  neat  furrowcr. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  00.,  Box  1106  s.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale. 
frame  hives. 


-100  colonies  of  bees  in  Higginsville  ten- 
R.  L.  Webb,  Waverly,  Mo. 


Fob  SAiiB.— 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.  "Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls.  Minn. 

Fob  Sale.— Italian  queens,  red-clover  and  golden- 
bred  for  business;  order  now  for  June  delivery.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  and  safe  arrival  warranted.  Un- 
tested $1.00;  tested  $1.25;  select  tested.  $1.50. 

Chas.  W.  ZwiLET.  Fremont.  O. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Fob  Sale.— White  Wyandotts  Exclusively  (Duston 
Strain),  eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 

Habbt  C.  Dbiveb,  Rt.  1.  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— B.  P.  Rock  pullets  and  cockerels  from 
extra-laying  strain,  $1.00  each.  Eggs  in  season,  $1.00 
per  15.      Mbs.  W.  L.  Bennett,  Rt.  1,  Crooksville,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— Choice  poultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.   Circulars  free, 

A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 

Foe  Sale.— M.  B.  turkeys.  Hens,  $3.00  each;  Toms, 
$5.00  each;  eggs  in  season,  $3.00  per  dozen. 

A.  P.  YOTJNG,  Cave  City,  Ky. 


Fob  Sale.— White 
stock  at  a  low  price. 


Wyandotte    cockerels.  Good 
J.  F.  Moobb.  Tiffin,  O. 


Fob  Sale.— 25  White  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels,  al- 
so pairs  and  trios.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15,  $5.00  for  30.  Fish- 
el  strain.   Write  your  wants. 

Db.  C.  L.  Van  Obdol,  Dillsboro,  Ind. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted. — Early  American  and  foreign  books  on 
bee-keeping.  A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wantbb.— To  exchange,  steam-engine  about  J€  h.-p. 
for  honey-extractor.  J.  A.  Evans,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Wanted.— A  hand-lever  printing-press  for  feed-mill, 
2-horse-walk  cultivator,  and  corn-sheller. 

G.  A.  LUNDE,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Wanted.— We  should  like  to  exchange  step  and 
common  ladders  for  bee  supplies. 

Gbgax  Ladder  Wobks,  Archbold,  O. 

Wanted.— Mr.  Bee-keeper,  your  order  now.  Let  us 
quote  you  prices  on  goods  before  busy  season.  Root's 
Goods  for  Western  bee-keepers. 

SuPEBioB  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— To  let,  apiary  of  over  300  colonies  on  five 
years'  time.  Produced  $6.00  per  colony  this  year. 
Great  opportunity  in  Colorado. 

MiLLEB  Pboduce  Co.,  Timnath,  Colo. 

Wanted.— I  should  like  to  correspond  with  party 
that  would  let  his  bees  on  shares  in  Colorado,  Wis- 
consin, or  Nevada.  C.  S.  Hublbut,  Ft.  Collins,  Col. 

Wanted.— Ten-inch  foundation-mill  for  deep-cell 
heavy  brood.  Oliveb  Fosteb,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Wanted.— To  exchange,  three  colonies  bees  for  200- 
egg  sure-hatch  incubator,  used  one  season. 

John  W.  Olson,  Rt.  1.  Stratford,  la. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.   State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hebshiseb, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  one  200-egg  Sure-hatch  in- 
cubator used  one  season,  good  as  new,  for  three  colo- 
nies of  bees  or  breeding-queen  offers.  Write  before 
shipping.  John  W.  Olson,  Rt.  1,  B.  50,  Stratford,  la. 


Wanted.— Your  name  and  address  if  you  buy  gar- 
den seeds.   Will  send  you  our  beautiful  1907  catalog. 

E.  C.  Gbeen  &  Son.  Box  G,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  200-egg  Reliable  incubator 
for  Edison  phonograph,  32-40  Savage  rifle,  or  offers. 

Lorenzo  Claek,  Winona,  Minn. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  BUBNETT,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.      Chas.  Israel  &  Bros., 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted.- 20,000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  CRANE  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

WANTED.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted.— Well-ripened  basswood  or  clover  honey. 
Prompt  payment  on  receipt;  8M  cts.  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
West  Bend.  H.  C.  Ahlebs,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted.— In  large  or  small  lots.  No.  1  white  and 
amber  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans  or  barrels. 
Send  sample  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered 
in  Preston.  M.  V.  Facby, 

Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDBETH  &  SEGBLKBN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— Clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  8  cts. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Pabkeb,  Sta.  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Fall  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  7  cts.  per 
lb.  C.  E.  Cbowtheb  &  Son,  N.  Kingsville,  O. 

Fob  Salb.— 50  cases  of  comb  honey  in  no-drip  cases. 

Louis  Webner,  Edwardsville,  111. 

For  Sale.— Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6c 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 1000  lbs.  extracted  buckwheat  honey  at 
6  cts.   Purity  and  quality  guaranteed. 

Ira  Wilson,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 50,000  pounds  California  water-white 
extracted  honey  by  the  case  or  car. 
H.  J.  Mbbcbb,  731  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.— 75  cases  comb  honey,  24  sections  to  case, 
amber  and  buckwheat,  at  $2.30  per  case;  white  comb 

at  $2.75.      QuiBIN-THE-QtrEBN-BEEBDEB,  BellCVUe,  O. 

Foe  Sale.— Fancy  basswood  and  clover  honey  in 
barrels  or  60-lb.  cans;  sample  10  cts.,  which  may  be  de- 
ducted when  ordering.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son. 

4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Foe  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  of  Colorado  alfalfa  extracted 
honey.  It  is  ripe,  rich,  and  thick;  60-pound  tin  cans, 
two  in  a  case,  at  $10.00  a  case. 

A.  A.  Lyons,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Foe  Sale.— Choice  extracted  clover  and  basswood 
honey  in  60-pound  cans.  It  was  extracted  at  end  of 
season,  and  is  very  thick  and  well  ripened.  Sample 
free.  J.  F.  Mooee.  Tiffin.  Ohio. 
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Bcc-kccpcrs'  Directory 

This  department  is  for  ttie  exclusive  use  of  all- 
year-round  advertisers.  If  you  have  any  thing 
the  hee-keeper  needs,  your  card  in  this  depart- 
ment keeps  your  name  always  before  your  pros- 
pective customers  at  half  our  flat  rates.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  reject  or  modify  any  ad.  not 
eligible  to  these  special  rates. 

2  lines,  24  issues  and  Gleanings  one  year  $  5.00 

3  "     "      "  "  "      "  7.50 

4  "     "     ■"  "  "      "  10.00 
Cash  in  advance.   Ad's  can  be  changed  only 

in  the  first  issue  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.     W.  S.  Crawford.  Hineston,  La. 


Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.      N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 


Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.   A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 


Maplewood  Apiary.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Gbo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 


Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  JEPSON,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.      M.  E.  Tribblb,  Marshall,  Mo. 


Italians,  Carniolans.  No  disease.  Two-comb  nu- 
cleus with  queen,  $3.00.    A.  L.  Amos,  Comstock,  Neb. 


For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.  Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St,,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— red  clover  and  golden 
strains.        E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. A.  T.  DocKHAM,  Box95,Rt.l,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 


Swarthmore  Apiaries— Golden,  Caucasian ,  Banat , 
Carniolan,Cyprian  queens.E.L.Pratt,Swarthmore,Pa. 


Queens.  Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ing, ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 


Golden-all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


For  Sale.— Honey,  bees,  and  queens;  cartons  at 
half  price,  and  some  other  supplies.  Bees  on  Danz. 
and  L.  frames.   Free  circular. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue.  Ohio. 


The  supply  of  beeswax  in  the  market  seems  to  be 
shorter  than  usual,  and  the  price  continues  firm.  As 
spring  approaches,  the  supply  usually  becomes  more 
plentiful.  Prices  abroad  are  much  easier,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  much  wax  is  being-  imported  from  for- 
eign countries.  We  are  paying  30  cts.  cash,  or  32  in 
trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here  or  at  branches. 


CATALOG  FOR11907. 

Our  "catalog  for  this  year  is  complete,  and  is  being 
mailed  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings  first.  We  have 
also  supplied  some  to  our  various  agencies  to  furnish 
on  request.  Our  larger  list  of  names  will  be  reached 
in  due  time.  Those  who  have  not  received  a  catalog 
within  a  few  days  after  receiving  this  issue  of  Glean- 
ings, and  can  not  wait  longer,  may  have  one  sent 
promptly  on  request  by  postal.  If  you  receive  more 
than  one,  hand  the  extra  one  to  a  neighbor  interested 
in  bees,  and  thereby  do  him  and  us  a  favor. 


SIMPLEX  JARS. 

Those  who  have  started  to  use  this  style  of  jar,  and 
desire  to  continue,  we  can  furnish  the  next  larger 
size  than  those  we  have  been  furnishing,  at  the  same 
price— $1.10  per  case  of  2  dozen;  6  cases  at  $1.05;  30 
cases  at  $1.00,  shipped  direct  from  factory,  while  pres- 
ent supply  lasts.  We  still  have  some  of  the  regular 
size  in  Philadelphia  and  at  Mechanic  Falls.  The 
larger  size  mentioned  above  will  hold  about  17  to  18 
oz.  of  honey  nicely  filled.  We  can  still  supply  the 
half-pound  tumblers,  4  dozen  to  the  case,  with  corru- 
gated packers  and  parchment  disk  for  sealing  under 
the  covers,  at  $1.00  per  case;  ten-case  lots  at  95  cents; 
packed  in  barrels  of  32  dozen  each  at  $5.00. 


advancing  prices. 
A  comparison  of  prices  on  metals  in  the  New  York 
market  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  the  past  six  years 
shows  an  advance  of  62  per  cent  on  No.  2  foundry 
iron;  84%  per  cent  on  copper;  80  per  cent  on  tin;  50  per 
cent  on  lead;  55  per  cent  on  spelter  (zinc);  139  per  cent 
on  antimony.  Many  other  commodities  have  ad- 
vanced in  like  proportion.  The  increased  production 
of  gold,  which  is  the  standard  of  value,  has  been  54 
per  cent.  This  goes  to  show  that,  as  gold  becomes 
more  plentiful  by  increased  production,  it  grows 
cheaper  when  exchanged  for  other  articles  of  which  it 
is  the  measure  of  value.  In  other  words,  the  same 
weight  of  lead  which,  in  1900,  could  be  had  for  $4.00  in 
gold,  at  the  end  of  1906  requires  $6.00  in  gold  to  buy  it. 
Careful  statistics  show  that  the  general  average  in- 
crease in  price  of  all  commodities  since  1893  has  been 
42  per  cent. 

In  the  face  of  this  general  increase  in  values,  which 
has  been  especially  marked  during  the  past  year, 
there  has  been  almost  no  increase  in  the  price  of  bee- 
keepers' supplies  for  about  four  years.  This  is  large- 
ly due  to  decreased  general  demand  because  of  poor 
honey  crops  the  past  two  years.  If  the  present  pace 
of  increase  in  cost  of  materials  continues,  and  we  have 
any  thing  like  a  fair  honey  crop  this  season,  manu- 
facturers will  be  compelled  to  advance  prices  to  main- 
tain a  living  profit  before  another  season,  and  even 
before  this  season  has  reached  its  close.  Those  who 
lay  in  a  stock  of  supplies  can  rest  assured  that  they 
are  not  likely  ever  again  to  buy  them  any  cheaper. 
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Convention  Notices. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  "Wisconsin  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  court-house, 
city  of  Madison,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February 
6th  and  7th.  Reduced  rates  on  all  railroads;  but  if 
you  can  not  obtain  them,  ask  your  agent  for  full-fare 
receipt.  The  question-box  •will  be  the  main  feature, 
and  we  want  every  bee-keeper  who  has  one  or  more 
questions  of  interest  to  mail  them  to  the  secretary, 
prior  to  the  convention,  that  they  may  be  properly 
arranged.  Bring  choice  samples  of  honey  or  any  thing 
of  interest  for  a  good  honey  display. 

Gus.  DiTTMER,  Secretary,  Augusta,  Wis. 


O  Y  F>  R  I  A  IM 


GOLDEN  .  . 
.  .  QUEENS 


Please  write  to  Messrs.  Gregory  Dervishian 
■&  Bros.,  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  for  excellent  PRO- 
LIFIC MOTHER  QUEEN  BEES  of  gentle 
strain.  Price  of  each  queen,  mailed  to  U.  S. 
America  and  Canada,  $3.25,  safe  arrival  not 
guaranteed;  $2.50,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
To  Australia,  Ceylon,  India,  etc.,  etc.,  $3.00, 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  International 
Money  Order. 

QUEENS!  ,MgS%S^?n>ir'SI  NUCLEI! 

coming  season  I  will  sell  queens  and  nuclei  after 
March  1  at  following  prices:  Queens,  25c;  $3.00  dozen. 
Nuclei  with  queen:  1-frame,  $1.25;  2-fr.,$1.50;  3-fr.,  $1.75. 
R.  M.  iSpencer,  NordHoff,  Cal. 

Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens.  $1; 
6,85;  12.89.  Tested.  81.50;  6.  88. 
Breeders,83.50.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 


W.  H.  RAILS. 


ORANGE,  CAL 


Queens 


P  ATE  IMT 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE     &  WILLIAJVI80N, 

Second  Nat'!  Banic  Bidg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Of&ce  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


pATENTS 


No  attorney's  fee 
until  patent  Is  al= 
lowed.   Write  for 

'Inventor's  Gtiide." 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, 

Loan  and  Trust  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


KGRAPEVINES 

69  Vaplellos.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
ea  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonlai  N>Y* 


Beautiful  Kioto  Silk 

35  cts.  per  yard;  regularly  50  cts. 

Kioto  silk  is  a  summery  fabric  made  from  lus- 
trous Japanese  silk  combined  with  finest  sea- 
island  cotton. 

It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  silk  mixtures  that  we 
know  of. 

It  is  certain  to  have  hosts  of  friends  next  sum- 
mer. 

It  is  especially  suitable  for  smart  frocks  for 
girls  and  misses. 

We  show  Kioto  silk  in  all  the  prettiest  shades 
for  the  season,  including  dainty  plain  shades, 
rich  black,  and  small  neat  designs. 

Please  note  we  have  only  a  limited  supply  of 
the  material  at  the  special  35-cent  price.  After 
the  same  is  exhausted,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
charge  50  cts.  a  yard.   Send  for  samples. 

McCAiiL,"s  Patterns  for  February  now  ready. 
They  are  the  easiest  of  all  patterns  to  put  to- 
gether—10  and  15  cts.  each.  None  higher.  Mc- 
Call's  Magazine,  a  monthly  that  is  simply 
overflowing  with  news  interesting  to  women; 
50  cents  a  year;  5  cts  a.  copy.  McCall's  Fash- 
ion Bazar,  free. 

JOSEPH  HORNE  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


QGS  FROPI  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doublesegg:  yield.    More  fertile 
eggs.vig-orous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavyfowls. 
IMANN'Q  LATEST  MODEL 
tiflllllll   9         BONE  CUTTER 
10  days  free  trial.  No  moneyin  advance.  Send  it 
back  at  our  expense  i  f  you  don't  li  ke  i  t.  Cat'lgfree. 
W.MANN  CO..  Bos  37,Mllford.l 


Your  Name  Wm  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strain  on  my  Experimental 
Farm,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Ohict 
Feed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  so  I  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cata- 
logue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White  Leg- 
horn EggsforSlfor  the 2  sittings.  Only  2  sittings  sold 
to  one  person.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  SI  per  sitting. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  start  of  extra  fine  stocE. 
Send  money  and  have  your  orders  booked  at  once. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  {The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man 
KIRKWOOD,  MO. 


HAVE  A  LOOK 


At  The 

World's  Best 

Poultry  Journal.  Our  Beautiful 
Xmas  Number  containing  3  color 
pictures  from  Burgess'  master- 
pieces in  oil,  costing  $1,000,  and 
bookplansfor  Poultry  Houses,  all 
forlOcents.  We  will  tell  you  How 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  Address 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
15  Cord  BId'g,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Plants*  Berry  -  crates* 
and  Quart  Baskets 

Special  prices  for  December  and 
January  orders,   .   Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  AtiltfatHer 
Bx  62*  Miner'va*  OHio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  $1  per  1000 

and  up.   Catalog  free. 
R.  E.  ALLEN,     -     PAW  PAW,  MICHIGAN 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Feb.  1 


30  Years'  Experience 
In  Fruit  Growing— 

Shall  I  tell  you  about  it,  and  how 
to  make  a  fruit  garden?  See  free 
book  as  offered  below. 


Charles  A.  Green,  Pres. 


50  Apple,  Peach  or  Plum 
'~  Trees  for  $2. 


Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach  and  quince  at  live  and  let  live 
prices.   Bargains  in  all  sizes  of  apple,  peach  and  plum  trees. 

Grapevines,  berry  bushes,  asparagus  roots  and  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees  our  specialty. 

Charles  A.  Green 

Has  a  national  reputation  for  honest  labeling,  grading 
and  packing.  Send  for  Green's  Free  Fruit  Guide  and 
Catalog,  also  for  sample  of  Green's  Big  Fruit  Magazine. 
When  you  send  for  these  add  the  name  and  address  of 
three  fruit  growers  and  we  will  present  you  with  C.  A. 
Green's  book  telling  of  30  years  growing  fruit.  See  cut 
of  cover. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


This  Book  Free 
For  3  Names 


cjT/jo 
SyOurfn  A.  Crem 


 ^ 

Make  More  Money 

on  Fruit  Crops 

Everyone  who  grows  fruit,  whether  a  large  com- 
mercial grower,  or  one  who  has  only  a  few  fruit  trees, 
a  berry  patch  or  a  garden,  should  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  to  get  the  most  profit  from  his  crops. 


ST  JOSEPH^  MISSOURiI 


is  the  only  magazine  in  America  which  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  interest  of  those  who  grow  fruit.  It  is 

•handsomely  illustrated,  and  contains 
from  36  to  76  pages  each  month.  It  tells 
all  about  fruit  of  all  kinds— and  nothing 


o  pj 

Icultivate,  spray,  prune,  how  to  MAKE 
'MORE  MONEY  from  your  crops.  Sample 
copy  sent  free.  Regular  price  is  a  dollar 
a  year,  and  each  subscriber  is  entitled  to 
_  a  choice  of  any  one  of  our  series  of  ten 

Brother  Jonathan  Fruit  Books— the  best  in  existence. 

Three  Months  Free 

We  are  so  confident  The  Fruit-Grower  will  please  you 
that  we  will  send  i  t  to  you  three  months  absolutely  free 
If,  after  three  months,  you  like  the  paper,  we  will  make 
you  a  special  offer  for  twelve  months  more.  If  you  don't 
like  it,  notify  us  and  we  will  take  your  name  off  the 
list.  The  three  months  will  cost  you  nothing.  We  offer 
cash  prizes  for  new  subscribers— write  for  particulars. 
Write  your  nan^e  and  address  in  blanks  below ;  mail  to 
The  Fruif-Grower  Co.,Box  10, St. Joseph, Mo. 

I  accept  your  FREE  three  month's  trial  offer.  At 
end  of  three  months  I  will  either  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription or  notify  you  to  stop  paper.  In  either  event 
there  is  to  be  NO  charge  for  the  three  months'  trial. 


Name 


Route  or  P.  0.  Box  No, 
Town  


SAMPLED.  SOAP 

FREE 

Take  this  sample  which 
we  offer  you,  use  it  and 
learn  the  high  qualilty 
of  Crofts  &  Keed  Pro- 
ducts. 
Just  send 
your  name 
on  a  postal 
and  a  full 
size  cake 
of  fine  toi- 
let soap 
will  be 
mailedyou 
free.  You 
will  also 
get  a  big 
Book,  show- 
ing  over 
1000  P  r  e  - 
miums  which  we 
give  with  orders  of  our  Soaps,  Tea,  Coffee, 
Baking  Powder,  Flavorings,  Breakfast  Food, 
Perfumes,  etc.  We  ship  direct  from  our  fac- 
tory and  thus  save  all  middlemen's  profits. 
This  saving  you  get  in  premiums.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Send  postal  for  sample  now. 

Crofts  <a  Reed,  *"^gS&J'o!''"''' 


LIKE  MOTHER 


HEN 


Only  Adjustable 
SuspensioB  Poul- 
try Brooder  made. 
Thoueandsin  uee. 
Heated  by  warm' 
water.    Temperature  always  uniform.  Warm 
'  tank  above  chicks  with  loose  flannel  cov- 
ering under  which  chicks  hover.  Warmth  equally 
spread  and  chicks  do  not  crowd.   No  under- 
heat  to  bum  their  feet.  No  steps  or  bridge  to 
climb.  No  lamp  fiimes  or  burnt  air  to  breathe. 
_  Should  lamp  go  out  the  warm  water  would 

keep  the  ohioks  alive  an  night.  Lamp  above  chicks,  has  safety  burner, 
adjusted  in  height  as  chicks  grow.  Shipped  on  15  days  trial.  Send  fob 
Cataixxi  No.  12         Ant  omatle  Hatiihing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


